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TO 
MR. JOHN HAYES, 


Who was imprisoned for ten weeks 
by the Magistrates in Lanca- 
shire, for having, in November, 
1819, gone round the town of 
Bolton, in that County, with a 
bell, to inform the people, that 
their Countryman, William 
Cobbett, was arrived at Liver- 


- poolin good health. 


ON 


LAWYER SCARLETT’S 
POOR-LAW BILL. 


PPIPPPOPDL OL OP 
“Open thy mouth, judge righteous 
“Ty, and plead the cause of the poor 
‘and needy.”’—Proverbs : Ch.31. V.9. 


PIPDP OL OPOLOL OP 
Kensington, May 14, 1821. 


Frienp Hayes, 

You could see no crime, no of- 
fence against the daws, no offence 
against a Constitution, which, as 

- the venerable Judges tell us from 
the Bench, “ is the envy of sur- 
** rounding nations and the admi- 
** ration of the world :”’ youcould 
not imagine, that, basking in 
freedom like this, there was a 
crime sufficient to put you in jail 
for ten weeks, and then to turn 
you out without trial or indict- 
ment; you could not. suppose it 
possible, that this punishment 
could be inflicted, under so “ glo- 
** rious a Constitution,” merely 
because you went round with a 
bell to announce to your towns- 
men the safe arrival of an English- 
man in England. You could, 
perhaps, as little comprehend by 





what Jaw it was, that the Bo- 
roughreeve and Censtables of 
Salford and Manchester, sent one 
of their runners to inform me, 
that, if I attempted to enter 
Manchester publickly (that is not 
secretly) they should “‘ interfere ;”” 
and that, they, at the same time, 
made grand military preparations, 
not leaving out the cannons. 
What law they had for these 
things a day may come, perhaps, 
for inquiring in a lawful way. 
At present, we will “ stick apin 
** there.” Fasten so much up in 
your and my memory: and, in 
the meanwhile, watch the pro- 
gress of eyents, which we shall 
soon have a chance of doing with 
a belly-full, and therefore coolly 
and patiently. The blessings of 
** Agricultural Distress,” if they 
have not already reached you, 
soon will. The labourers in hus- 
bandry taste those blessings, and 
they cannot long be withheld from 
the manufacturing labourers. 

In this work of watching the 
progress of events, it shall be my 
duty to assist as much as any 
man in the kingdom. The events 
are now becoming truly interest- 
ing. Peel’s Bill is finely at work. 
The Bank is actually (for the pre- 
sent) paying in gold; and, if 
there be not another stoppage, all 
will be right before the end of 
two years. If there be another 
stoppage, that will only put off the 
day of salvation for a few months ; 
and, may be, not foraday. The 
thing has now, by the act of 
our calumniators themselves, been 
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brought into a state that it cannot, 
work how it will, prevent us 
from obtaining every jot that we 
wish to obtain. The THING 
(for, really, it is not to be de- 
scribed) struggles very hard.— 
‘©Oh! methought it was so hard 
** to die!’ exclaims some rascal 
in a play that I have somewhere 
seen or read. And so the THING 
appears to think ; for it jumps 
and bounces and kicks and flings 
about like drunk or mad. | 
dreamed, the other night, that I 
was fishing on the Grand Bank of 
Newfoundland, and that, having 
got a couple of sailors to pull in 
my lines, while 1 looked down 
into the sea to see what I had 
caught, I thought I saw Corrup- 
tion coming up, safely caught by 
my hooks, her head covered with 
vipers, a rod of scorpions in one 
hand and a bundle of paper in the 
other. She kicked and tore and 
foamed like fury, I thought ; and, 
fearing that she might be saved, 
by some chance or other, unless 
she were suffered to spend herself 
under the waves, I cried out to the 
sailors : ‘* Don’t pull her up! 
«Don’t pull her up! Let her 
‘down to the Bank! Let her 
‘get smothered in the Bank! 
** Down with her, paper and all! 
‘““ Down with her tohell, rather 
‘‘than save her life!” This 
bawling awaked my wife, who 
awaked me ; and, the good of it 
was, she thought I meant the 
Grand Bank m Threadneedle 
Street, instead of the Grand Bank 
of Newfoundland ! 

And now, friend Hayrs, let 
me come to the subject, on which 
I proposed to address you; the 
Poor-Law Bill of Lawyer Scar- 
Lterr; and I have that vanity to 





think, that, before I have done, 
you will find some reason to sa- 
tisfy you, that that return to Eng- 
land, which gave you so much 
pleasure, and for the expressing 
of which pleasure you were so se- 
verely punished, is likely to be 
found worthy of the feelings 
which you so honourably dis- 
layed on account of it. 

That a lawyer, who has gotten 
him a seat in the Honourable 
House, should have a 4id/ in hand, 
of seme sort or other, seems to 
be the fashion of the day. Law- 
yer (I beg his pardon, Sir James) 
Mackintosu has his bill; Law- 
yer Broucuam has his bill; Law- 
yer ONsLow has his bill; Law- 
yer Puittimore has his bill ; 
Lawyers HoRNER and Romitty, 
had their bills. But, as these 
bills never passed, never were and 
never are expected to pass; and 
as they related and relate to mat- 
ters of Scotch speculation, such 
as that of Lawyer Gibby, which 
contains a scheme for regulating 
the stone weight and the bushel 
measure by the movements of a 
pendulum or by the degrees of 
latitude, they have always, by 
me, been treated as subjects for 
fun. If they had no possible 
on in them, they appeared to 

ave had little of harm. I thought 
that the time of their several au- 
thors was very well employed, 
and, indeed, luckily employed, in 
so inoffensive a way. 

But, the Bill, which Lawyer 
Sc AR Lett has in hand, and which 
he introduced into the Honour- 
able House on Tuesday last, the 
9th instant, is of a very different 
description ; for, in my opinion, 
it strikes at the root of the La- 
bourer’s remaining rights ; dooms 
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him, in case of returning high 
prices, to misery indescribable, 
from which he would have no 
possible escape except in a con- 
vulsion that would shake society 
to its centre. : 

I hate Lawyer Scarterr, 
mind. It is impossible that hatred 
can be greater, or, in my judg- 
ment, more just. And, this per- 
sonal animosity, which I take 
pride in avowing and proclaiming, 
ought to make you particularly 
careful to believe nothing, on this 
occasion, which I do not prove. 
However, this hatred makes nei- 
ther for nor against the facts and 
the reasonings which I shall pro- 
duce against his bill; and, more 
especially when it shall clearly 
appear, that the conclusions [ 
now draw are the opinions of my 
whole life; that the arguments 
now used against Lawyer Scar- 
LETT are in perfect accordance 
with those (as far as they went) 
used against the schemes of Mr. 
WHITBREAD (twelve years ago, 
and are consonant also with my 
own uniform practice towards 
labourers employed by myself. 
The arthor of the Bill I here, 
therefore, leave out of the ques- 
tion. ‘* Gentleman Opposite,” 
in the Honourable House, and, 
in the North, Acting ‘* Attorney- 
** General: “ Gentleman Op- 
‘* posite,” and, at the same time, 
prosecutor et-officio of some of 
those who were not killed on the 
memorable 16th of August, 1819: 
these let Jiim be. ‘They have 
nothing to do with this Bill, 


which I shall treat of as whoily 
distinct from the character and 
the general conduct of its author. 
It, in my opinion, aims, in a state 
of high prices, at a greater mass 





of injustice and cruelty, and tends 
to the producing of greater and 
more lasting mischief, than an 
measure Lever yet heard of ; ind, 
therefore, if it should finally be- 
come alaw, it Shall not arrive at 
that state without my solemn pro- 
test against it being put upon 
record, 

This Bill you will find in the 
Appendix, No. I. The blanks 
are not filled up; but the Lawyer 
explained them in his speeches. 
Read the Bild first ; and then 
read the Speecies, No. Il. I 
must beg you to read those at- 
tentively, otherwise you cannot 
clearly understand what I have 
to say upon the subject. The 
debate was short. It was not a 
grand debate: it was only about the 
poor: it was only about a scheme 
for preventing the labourers from 
marrying. That was all. It 
was not about Mr. Croker’s 
three hundred a\year, which Lord 
MiLron made such a grand mat- 
ter of. It was not about the 
conduct of a Suerirr, who had 
put the ‘* Constitution in jeo- 
** pardy”’’ by putting the vote in 
a wrong way, at a county-meet- 
ing, at one of those farces, as tlie 
Great Captain truly called them. 
It was on/y about a plan for 
checking the population of La- 
bourers; and, therefore, it was 
short and animated; and you 
will read the Lawyer’s speeches 
through in ten minutes. 

_ Well:' now you have read the 
Bill and the Debate. You see, 
that the Bill contains three Pro- 
visions, as follows : 1. That, 
afier the passing of the Act, no 
larger sum shall, in any parish, 
be levied in poor-rates, than was 
levied during the year, which 
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ended on the 25th of March last. 
2. That, after the passing of the 
Act, no relief shall be given to 
any unmarried man, unless he be 
afflicted with infirmity of body 
or old age. Nor to any married 
man, for himself, wife, or chil- 
dren, unless such man was married 
before the passing of the act. 3. 
That no person shall be removed 
from one parish to another on the 
ground of such person being 
chargeable to the parish where 
residing at the time of becoming 
chargeable. 

Tie first of these Provisions 
seems to be nonsense, or, at least, 
of no use, if it were possible to 
make the second law. The third is 


of nearly the same character. It is 
very bad, for many reasons ; and 
might produce great injustice to 
towns and villages, to which peo- 
ple flock in consequence of some 
fleeting cause of prosperity. But, 


these two provisions are no more 
than the tasteless flour that sur- 
rounds the deadly pill which we 
find in the second Provision, which 
is neither more nor less than the 
scheme of Parson MA.Ltuus 
moulded into the shape of a 
legislative enactment. 

This scheme denies relief to a 
man who is starving for want of 
employment, if he have no chi/- 
dren; and, it condemns to starva- 
tion even the children of those 
who are out of work, if the 
children be the fruit of a marriage 
which has taken place since the 
passing of the act! This is to 
check population; at a moment 
when the Landlords are wanting 
food to le dearer than it is; and, 
while immense sums are, without 
a single dissenting voice, voted 
yearly out of the taxes (paid by 
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the labourer) for the redief of the 
poor clergy of the Churches of 
England, Ireland avd Scotland, 
and for the relief of the poor 
French and other Emigrants ! 

I have numbered the Para- 
graphs of this Bill; and you will 
find the Scheme, the Pill, in the 
7th Paragraph. To warrant the 
broaching of a scheme like this 
a man should be prepared with 
good and sufficient grounds. He 
should be able to show, that the 
thing was just, and not only just 
but necessary ; and Lawyer SCAR- 
LETT did neither of these; and, 
U think, I shall be able most 
clearly to prove, that it is both 
unnecessary and unjust. 

We find the Lawyer's grounds 
stated in the first and second pa- 
ragraphs of the Bill. We find 
it there asserted, 1. that the poor- 
rates have increased in amount ; 
2. that, if a check be not put to 
the increase, the lands in many 
parts of England, will not be 
worth cultivating ; 3. that it is 
the facility of obtaining relief by 
men able to work that has produced 
the evil. 

Now, friend Hayes, I deny all 
these propositions. I say that 
not one of them is founded in 
truth. I say, that the poor-rates, 
or, in correct words, the money, 
given to the poor by others, has 
not increased, but, on the con- 
trary has been wholly withheld, 
and that the whole amount of the 
rates has been deducted from the 
wages of the Labourer, including 
craftsmen and manufacturing la- 
bourers. If this proposition of 
mine be true, the first proposi- 
tion of Lawyer ScARLETT is de- 
molished, and his second and third 
fall of course. 
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Let us see, then, how the 
Lawyer goes to work to shew the 
necessity of his scheme; or, in 
the ‘‘ in doors” cant of the day, 
‘to make out his case.’ He 
proves, from some report laid 
before the parliament, that the 
poor-rates have been going on in- 
creasing, in peace (as he says) as 
well as in war, ever since 1750. 
That this isan evil no one denies. 
It isa horrid thing to think of, 
But, if it be not at all poor-rates; if 
it be not sums paid by others to 
relieve the poor ; and, if the sums 
of increase have consisted of a 
deduction from wages by means 
of a false and constantly in- 
creasing paper money; if this be 
the case, though the thing is still 
more shocking to real, and not 
sham, humanity, it is not so much 
an evil in itse/f, as it is the sign 
and proof of an evil cause. 

Not an idea of this kind enters 
the head of ScARLETT any more 
than it did the head of MaLtruus. 
These two worthies, whose minds 
seém to have been cast in the 
same mould, look only at the 
increuse of the sum, without pe- 
netrating into the cause of the in- 
crease. They snuzzle about the 
stem of the accursed tree without 
being able to get down to its 
root. They see the sum of poor- 
rates increase; they see relief 
demanded by men, women, and 
chi'dren. “Oh! make the number of 
‘‘ theseless;” though there be only 
just enough now to get in the 
harvest! ‘* How shall we make 
“them less in number?” ‘ Pre- 
“vert them from marrying: 
“check population?” No in- 
quiry into the cause of. the in- 
crease: norellection: no thought: 
an evil is seen, and, to put a stop 
to it, coercion. 
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The increase of the poor-rates 
the Lawyer, in his speech to the 
people indoors, states to have been 
as follows. In 1750, taking in an 
average of three years, the poor- 
rates of England and Wales 
amounted to 689,971 pounds ; 
in 1776, they amounted to 
1,530,804 pounds; in 1783, 
they amounted to 2,437,000 
pounds ; in 1803, they amounted 
to 4,267,963 pounds; and in 
1815, they amounted to 6,129,831 
pounds; and, therefore, unless 
some measure were adopted to 
put a stop to the evil, it was but 
too much to be apprehended that 
it would go on increasing unti/ 
there would be no maintenance 
left for the poor! Bless us! 
what neither /and nor cattle nor 
grass! Nothing left for the man 
to eatwho raises the food! What 
a queer state of things that 
must be! 

What an absurdity, upon the 
face of the thing, to say, that 
the sums given out of the pro- 
duce of the land, to those who 
perform the labours on the land, 
will be so great as to leave no- 
thing to give out of the produce! 
Oh,no! Lawyer Scarcettr! No 
reason at all to apprehend this, I 
assure you. But, as you seem to 
be in great anxiety and tribula- 
tion on this account; as your 
tender heart seems to be sinking 
within you, lest the produce of 
the lands should not yield the 
means wherewith to relieve the 
wants of the labourers, I will, in 
a moment, show you how they 
may be amply relieved without 
the aid of your bill, even sup- 
posing your motion as to cases 
to be as correct as it is erroneous. 
Cut off the 100,000 pounds a 
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year, granted by the people in 
doors to relieve the poor clergy of 
the rich Church of England; the 
10,000 to the poor Clergy of 
Scotland; the 30, or 40,000 a 
year to the Clergy of the Irish 
Churches ; the enormous grants 
to make roads and canals in Scot- 
land, to prevent the Scotch from 
emigrating, while you propose to 
check the population of England / 
Oh lord! Cut off the 50,000 
pounds a year, granted by the 
gentlemen in doors for the relief 
of French and other foreign emi- 
grants, to which grants Peter 
Moore and Edward E'lice never 
object. Cut off the 90,000 
pounds a year granted by the 
gentlemen ix doors, for secret 
service. Cut off the 200,000 a 
year, granted by the same gen- 
tlemen, to Yeomanry Cavalry in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Cut 
off the grants to the British Mu- 
seum, to the monument and beaut i- 
fyingand embellishing Committee. 
Cut off the bill of the printer to 
the gentlemen in doors. ‘Thus, 
in mere odds and ends, a great 
deal more might be saved than 
would pay the whele of the poor- 
rates, greatas they are. Therefore, 
keep these in your eye, good 
SCARLETT, and your compassion- 
ate bowels will no longer ache for 
fear of wanting the means of 
feeding the poor. Besides, re- 
collect, that, since 1750, more 
than twice the amount of the whole 
of the present poor-rates has been 
ADDED to the taxes on salt, 
soap, candles, beer, and shoes, 
of the working classes. Bear this 
in mind, worthy compeer of 
Parson MAtruus; and you will 
easily see abundant means of. re- 
lieving distressed labourers without 





preventing them from marrying ; 
without making a law in the teeth 
of the law of God as explained 
and enforced by the Liturgy of 
the English Church, and not less 
in the teeth of the laws of nature 
and the dictates of humanity. — 

But, my friend Hayes, though 
this might suffice for SCARLETT, 
I must not, in addressing you, 
confine myself to this valgar 
view of the matter. I must ex- 
plore the subject, and come at the 
obvious cause of the increase of 
the sums paid out under thie 
name of poor-rates. And, here, 
before I enter further into this 
matter, let me explain the nature 
of poor-rates properly so called. 
They have their origin, in their 
present for m, in an act, passed 
inthe reign of QuEEN ELiza- 
BETH, when the poor (properly 
so called) had been robbed of 
the means of relief by the several 
acts of confiscation of Church- 
and-poor property, and by the 
establishing of a wife-having- 
clergy, im ‘the reigns of Henry 
the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, 
confirmed by the acts of Eliza- 
beth. 

In a//times the really poor had 
a right to relief out of the pro- 
duce of the lands. BtLacKksTONE 
says, that the poor-laws are 
founded in the very principles of 
civil society. And, certainly, 
this is the case; for, when men 
consented to give up their na- 
tural rights, the object must 
have been the good of the whole ; 
and, as misfortune, weakness of 
body, derangement of mind, or- 
phancy, infaney, old age, and 
helplessness, are naturally inci- 
dent to man, the good of the 
whole could never contemplate a 
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state Of things, in which a man 
in goud health should be exposed 
to starvation, and in which help 
was not always to be at hand 
to relieve persons truly helpless. 
Therefore, when the lands of 
England were placed by law in 
the hands of some persons to 
the exclusion of others; when 
the lands became property, they 
carried with them necessarily the 
charge of providing for those who 
had no lands, and who were unable 
by their labour to earn a sufli- 
ciency of food. As long as the 
mass of the people were vassals, 
or slaves, to the proprictors, 
those proprietors took care of 
them of course. In later times, 
when men had become more free, 
and when Christianity was intro- 
duced, the proprietors got rid 
of the charge of immediately 
providing for the indigent, by 
setting apart, for that purpose, 
a portion of the produce of their 
estates. And this was done in 
the followiog manner: The pro- 
prietor of an estate built a hoase 
for a Priest, built a church for 
the people, endowed the house 
with glebe, or land, and endowed 
the Church (wot the Priest) with 
atenth part of the annual pro- 
duce of his estate. And, then, 
this estate was called a parish; 
that is to say, a district in the 
charge of a priest. 

Now, mind, the endowment 
was not of the priest, but of the 
Church. It was not forthe sole use 
of the priest ; but, 'a fourth only 
of the tithes were for him; a fourth 
.to go to the support of the Church 
generally in the diocese ; a fourth 
to keep hospitality with; and a 
fourth to go to the support and 
assistance of the poor. Will 
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Lawyer Scar.Lerr deny this? 
Then let him explain, if he can, 
the meauing of two acts of par- 
liament, one passed in the reign 
of Richard the Second, and the 
other in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth. 

These acts are silencers of the 
Clergy and the Landlords ; and, 
therefore, pray attend to the 
cause of the passing of them. 
You have seen that Churches and 
Parishes arose out of the piety 
and benevolence of the Proprie- 
tors of Estates. You have seen 
that they had made a provision 
for the poor by allotting to them 
a fourth part of the tithes. But 
the proprietors held in their own 
hands the power of always choos- 
ing the priest, and that power 
they left, of course, to their heirs. 
In time, however, monks and 


friars, and nuns came and lived 


in monasteries of various descrip- 
tions, founded and supported by 
pious and very: foolish or very 
wicked persons, who thought that 
these monks and friars and nuns 
could, by their intercessions, 
either keep them out of purga- 
tory, or get them out of it very 
quickly. Rich people gave mo- 
ney to these monasteries ; others 
left them estates in house and 
land; and, in time, the cunning 
creatures of monks and others 
prevailed ona great part of the 
proprietors of estates (now be- 
come parishes) to leave to the 
monasteries, and not to their own 
sons and heirs, the power of choos- 
ing the parish priests / 

This was a grand stroke ; and 
now, mind the effect of it, A 
monastery having got a power 
like this, chose fora Parish Priest 
one of their own body; sent him 
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to live in the parish; but made 
him send the whole produce of the 
tithes tothe monastery, except a 
small. part, which. they. allowed 
him to keep for. himself) ‘Thus, 
of course, the poor of the parish 
had no meansiof relief.. The evil 
having arrived at a great height, 
the above-mentioned two acts were 
passed, to compel the monasteries 
to leave in the parishes, in such 
cases, enough to maintain the poor. 
Therefore, all the denials of the 
Clergy and Landlords are vain. 
It is clear, that @ portion of the 
tithes belonged to the poor. 

And now we come back to the 
origin of the poor-rates. Henry 
the Eighth suppressed all the mo- 
nasteries and gave away their es- 
tates to his greedy courtiers. He, 
of course, took away the power 
of the: monks to choose parish 
priests. He gave that to his 
courtiers too ;,,but he made no 
provision. for the poor. His son 
and successor. put the finishing 
stroke to the,thing; for he intro- 
duced the Protestant religion and 
allowed the, /’riests to marry, and, 
of course, they had families to 
eat up. the, share of the poor. 
Mary, in her short and mad reign, 
endeayoured .to- bring . things 
back again; but, when: Eliza- 
beth came, she settled the Pro- 
testant, Clergy. and esnsolidated 
the robbery of ihe poor, How- 
eyer, she found that) something 
must) be done to proyide for 
the indigent ; and, not being able 
to do any thing» with those who 
had robbed Church and Poor in 
the reign of her father, she gave 
up the éithes, at once, to the 
wife-having Clergy and the Lay- 
tithe owners, and made a law to 
raise rafes upon the whole of the 





occupiers of house and land ; and 
these are what we now callithe 
poor-rates, and which, as Sir 
RopErt Wiison manfully.. ob- 
served, are the right of the poor 
as clearly as the land is the right 
of the landlord. 

Now, then, that we know. what 
the poor-rates are, let us proceed 
to inquire into the cause of their 
increase in amount. | Lawyer 
ScARLETT says, that this ‘‘ relief 
‘‘is scarcely considered in the 
‘light of acharity.” “ Searcely!” 
The man is an ass that ever suf- 
fers the thought to come into his 
head! It is a right, ‘‘ founded,” 
as BLACKSTONE observes, “ in'the 
“ very principles of civil society.” 
And, we shall presently see, that, 
at the present time, the Labourers 
receive, under the name of. relief, 
only a very small portion of what 
has, by the workings of taxation 
and the accursed paper-money 
system, been deducted out of their 
own wages. 

It is the misfortune of every 
country under a lawyer-like go- 
vernment, that is to say, where 
a lawyer-like mind has the sway, 
to meet every evil, not by an in- 
quiry into the cause of the evil, 
but by some measure of cheek, 
or coercion, breathing the spirit 
of chastisement. When such a 
government perceives an evil, it 


faces it with its power, instead of 


hunting out its origin, andcircum- 
venting it by a patient process, 
Lawyer SCARLETT’ says nothing 
about the cause of the evil; and 
yet, one would think, that that 
ought to have stood foremost.in 
his statement. Like Parson Maz- 
THUS, he is wholly silent upon 
that head ; and yet, when he had 
showed, that the act of QUEEN 
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EvizABETH had been in force for 
two hundred and fifty years with- 
out’producing a charge for rates 
of more than about forty pounds 
ayear to each parish, that is to 
say, not more than the amount 
of the then wages of two able la- 
bouring men; when he had showed 
this; one might have expected 
him to endeavour to account for 
the change, and to shew why it 
was, that the rates, since 1750, 
had risen to six millions, instead 
of remaining at their then amount 
of 600,000 and odd _ pounds. 
This, which is every thing ; this 
which is the all-in-all in the case, 
the Lawyer wholly omitted ; and 
this, therefore, I shall supply. 
The cause of the increase, as it 
is called, but which, in fact, it is 
not, as I shall clearly shew by and 
by ; the cause has been the mea- 
sures of an unwise and extrava- 
gant government daying enormous 
tax@s, and using, at the same time, 
a paper-money system, which has 
continually been oppressing the 
English labourer more and more 
heavily ; deducting from his wages 
the means of carrying on wars, 
of paying pensioners and place- 
men, of paying ihe interest of 
loans, of payimg even the very 
poor-rates themselves, and, in ad- 
dition to all the rest, making him 
contribute largely, as I shall shew 
fully, another time, towards the 
support of the poor in Scotland. 
The Lawyer begins with the 
year 1750. ‘Then the poor-rates 
amounted to 689,971 pounds in 
the year. And, the whole of the 
taxes of that year amounted to 
9,250,501 pounds. Was not this, 
even this, a thing to be stated, 
when’a man was wanting to put 
a stop to the * evil” of increasing 





poor-rates? The poor-rates in 
1815 amounted, he says, to 
6,000,000 and odd pounds: and, 
did not the taxes amount to more 
than 60,000,000 of pounds. ? 

Now, then, let us see how the 
Labourer has been affected by this 
taxing and paper-money system. 
I have recently shown, in’ my 
Letter to Mr. Attwood, how the 
labourer has been robbed since 
the days of TuLL; but, I will 
now take a little later period. It 
will be seen by a reference to that 
letter, that, in the time of TuLL, 
the labourer received 6s. a week, 
and that wheat was then 3s. a 
bushel. Now, in 1815, the 
wages had not been doubled in the 
same county ; and the wheat, on 
an average of years for many 
years before 1815, had been at 
about 12s. a bushel, which is four 
times the price in the time of 
Tut. But, besides this, his 
taxes have been tripled. The 
detail of the effects of this infernal 
system of paper-money upon the 
labourer will be seen in Appendix 
No. III., which was written by the 
late Mr. Baverstock of ALTon, 
Hampshire, and who took the 
materials from account books of 
his father’s, in his possession. It 
was published in the Register of 
14th of Oct. 1809. The follow- 
ing table from it will show how 
the English labourer has been 
treated, and will also show the 
true cause of the increase of the 
poor-rates. 

COMPARISON. 


1809. 
£.8. d. £.8. d. 
0 7 0O—O 10 


1760. 


Week’s Wages 





Flour per bushel 0 5 10—O 16 
Bread per gallon O 0 S—O 2 
Bacon per pound 0 0 6—0 1 
Butchers’ meat 0 0 4—0 0 


Zwoensito 
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Cheese per pound 0 0 4—0 0 10 
Malt per bushel 0 3 OR O 
Butter per pound 0 0 6—0 I 6 
Soft sugar do. 0 0 3—0 010 
Soap &candiesdo. 0 0 6—O I 8 
Pairmen’s shoes 0 5 0012 0 
Do. women’s 0 3 OO 7 6 





£1 0 5216 9 





Here is the fruth; here is the 
real cause of the increase of the 
poor rates. Here, you see, that, 
in 1760, when the late king came 
to the throne, the husbandry La- 
bourer had to work not quite 
three weeks to get this list of ar- 
ticles ; but, when the Jubilee was 
kept, the Labourer had to work 
almost six weeks to get this list of 
the necessaries of life! I beg 
you to read the whole article, in 
No. LIL. of the Appendix, and 
to join me in revering the me- 
mory of the humane author, who 
put upon paper these proofs of 
the oppression of the infernal 
paper-money system. Observe, 
that a man does not want a pair 
of shoes so often as he wants a 
bushel of flowr and a pound of 
bacon and a bushel of male. 
These, and the cheese and butter 
are his living. In summer he 
wants no candles, and in winter 
little in amount compared with 
his bread and meat. Now, then, 


observe. 

1760 1809, 

a & 
Bushel flour 5 10—16 § 
Pound bacon 0 6—I1 2 
Pound butter 0 6&—— 1] 6 
Pound cheese 0 4— 0 10 
Sushel malt 3 6—l12 0 





i0 $——3l1 2 


~~ 





So, you see, to get these, a 
man had to work, in 1760, when 
the late king caime to the throne, 
NINE DAYS AND AN HOUR. 
But in the Judbicee year, he had 





to work, to get the same articles, 
almost NINETEEN DAYS! 

Thus, then, in the year 1809, 
the English labourer was in such 
a state that he was robbed of one 
half of his earnings, compared 
with his state of 1760. Talk of 
increase of poor-rates indeed ! 
The thing now called poor-rates 
is a fund first taken from the la- 
bourer’s wages, and then given 
back to such poor souls as would 
actually perish without relief. 
Neither landlords nor farmers nor 
any body but the Labourers of 
various descriptions have suf- 
fered from war and taxation and 
loans until now. And now, when 
the Labourer begins to take a 
step back again towards happi- 
ness, we have project upon pro- 
ject for the cure of ‘* Agricultural 
** Distress.’ The farmers got 
rich, the landlords got rich, the 
fundlords, the lords of the loom 
and of the anvil; they all got 
rich; and, oh, what a *‘ rich xa- 
‘< tion” it was! Whata “ deal 
** of capital.” But all came out 
of the flesh and blood and bones 
of the Labourers, and particularly 
the English Labourers in husban- 
dry, who were chained to the spot 
and the plough, and who had no 
means of combining, of turning 
out, or of making, in any way, a 
stand against the horrible oppres- 
sion. 

The whole number ef these 
labourers, taking in the labour of 
women and boys and girls, and 
allowing a certain portion of their 
labour to be reckoned as the la- 
bour of a man, does not amount 
to less than 2,500,000. Then 
there are the Smiths, Wrights, 
Collar- makers, and Country 
Handicrafts’ men, who have all 
been kept down in the same pro- 
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portion. These two classes make 
more than four millions, if we 
allow something for the rather 
less oppressed Handicraftsmen in 
towns, and the rather less oppress- 
ed Manufacturers. And all these 
have been receiving, one with 
another, on an ayerage of the last 
thirty years, or thereabouts, nine- 
teen pounds a year each less than 
he ought to have received. Here 
are nearly eighty millions a year 
deducted from the wages of labour! 
No wonder, that Mr. BENNeET of 
Wiltshire (now a gentleman in 
doors for that county ) came, with 
other landlords and farmers, in 
1814, or 1815, to a resolution 
(afterwards put into a petition) 
that they had chearfully paid all 
taxes, and were willing still to pay 
all taxes, income tax and all, if 
the government would but secure 
them ‘* remunerating prices |” 
No wonder ; for, as long as they 
had those prices, and gave “a 
‘* gallon loaf and 3d. a week to 
** every person in a labourer's fa- 
‘«« mily,”’ they well knew, that the 
taxes al/ came out of the labour- 
er’s bones. 

I beg your attention, my friend, 
to this remarkable circumstance. 
Never did the farmers, never 
did the landlords complain of the 
taxes, until now, ‘*‘ Give us re- 
““ munerating price,” said they! 
That is to say, in fact, enable us 
to continue to deduct one half 
from the wages due to labour. 
1 have talked to many many 
farmers during the last twenty 
years, and [ never could get but 
a comparatively few of them to 
listen to me on the subject of the 
taxes and the Debt. Their an- 
swer was, ‘‘ government must be 
*< supported, or clse what is to 
** become of our property.” I 





used to endeavour to convince 
them, that, sooner or later, that 
property would go to cram the 
maw of the monster. They were 
always for the war: they laughed 
at reform: and the main mass of 
them were always ready to per- 
secute, even to death, any one 
who endeavoured to obtain that 
object. In short, their con- 
stantly increasing riches naturally 
made them like the thing that 
pulled them up; and they felt 
most viciously and malignantly 
towards every man who ever 
made use of words in disapproba- 
tion of the system; aye, that 
same system which is now bring- 
ing them down upon their very 
knees. They were the for 
wardest in every thing calculated 
to uphold the infernal paper- 
system. Jubilees, rejoicings of 
all sorts, Pitt-Clubs, bunting 
down, first Jacobins, and then 
Radicals ; in every thing of the 
kind they took the lead, having 
the Parsons and Landlords for 
prompters and backers-on. ‘* Go- 
‘‘vernment must be supported” 
was their motto; and their mo- 
tive was, riches to themseves. 
The sort of government that was 
going on gave them gain; and, 
as to the labourer’s perishing, 
they cared nothing about thet. 
Their viciousness, their spite, 
their malice, their brutality to- 
wards every one who showed a 
disposition to put a stop to the 
ruinous system were carried to 
lengths perfectly monstrous. 
The week after I had been sent 
to prison, in 181Q, for remarking 
on the: flogging of local-militia 
men, at Evy, under a guard of 
Germans, with a-sentence upon 
my head of two years in Newgate 
a thousand pounds fine to the king 
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and bonds for seven years, five of 
these big’ farmers were spanking 
along the road to Fareham 
Market, cracking their whips, 
and bawling out their big talk to 
each other, when, coming to a 
spot where a man of mine was 
putting up a fence to protect a 
little plantation that I bad made | 
in the spring of that year, they | 
bawled out to him: ‘‘ where be | 
‘the hiron bars/” And then set | 
up a horse-laugh to be heard for 
amile. Four, out of the five, of 
these vagabonds, who hated me, 
because my conduct towards my 
labourers was a reproach upon 
them, have, since that day, passed 
through a jail, and are now 
crawling wretches, who would 
think ‘themselves happy to be in 
my service. The fifth vagabond 
staggers, I hear; and certain I 
am that ‘Christmas will see him 
brought down. 

However, let me be just all 
through. If I have known brutes 
like these amongst the farmers, 
I have known, and I still know, 
and am sure I always shall know, 
many of a different description. 
Amongst farmers I count my best 
and most beloved friends. The 
most sensible and best men that | 
have known, either in America 
or in England, were and are 
farmers, and large farmers too. 
Their pursuits I delight in. ‘The 
natural turn of their conversa- 
tion is what I perfer to all others. 
Their very calling and state of 
life are calculated to make strong 
and wise and good men ; to puta 
sound mind into a sound body. 
Such the farmers of Old England 
were, and, nothing but the in- 
fernal Pitt system of paper-mo- 
ney could have changed their cha- 
‘racter, It is with great satisfac- 
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tion that I state, that those far- 
mers whom IL have had the hap- 
piness to have for friends, have 
not been hrought down, and will 
not be brought down, by this 
change in the state of things. 
They are allof them firm as rocks. 
The truth is, they have profited 
from my warnings: they have 
been upon their guard ; they have 
seen that the infernal system could 
not last for ever. Many, doubt- 
less, whom I have never person- 
ally known, have been friends 
also, and will have profited in 
like manner. 

To return from this digression, 
let me beg you, and all the Re- 
formers, to bear in mind, tHat the 
landlords and farmers never said 
a word against the Debt and fares 
as long as high prices lasted ; 
that is to say, as long as the taxes 
came out of the sweat of the la- 
bouring man. Paper-money was 
the finest thing in the world. It 
created such ‘‘ prosperity.” It 
made roads and canals and bridges 
and new enclosures. It found out 
such lots of new manures. It en- 
closed all the wastes. And, so it 
did ; but. not by  conjura- 
tion; not by witchcraft ; but by 
deduciions made from the meals 
of the millions; by making the 
millions go half-naked ; by mak- 
ing the millions sit shivering in 
the cold; by making the millions 


creep under rugs laid on beds of 


straw. 

As for the correctness of the 
above table, we all know that the 
part relating to 1809 is correct ; 
and, we have only to look at 
TuLw’s prices of 17 years before 
(see letter to ATTWooD) to be 
satisfied that Mr. Baverstock’s 
prices are correct; and, indeed, 
they are much less favourable to 
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the labourer than TULL’s were. 
In fact, I> myself remember 
almost all the prices. I myself 
remember the gallon loaf at 9d. 
and I was not born till 1766. | 
remember mutton at 4d. I re- 
member bacon at 6d. And I 
never knew the wages so low as 
7s. Hundreds of thousands of 
men, now alive, know, from me- 
mory, the thing to be true. But, 
if this be not true, let some Law- 
yer or some Parson show us the 
contrary. They cannot, and they 
dare not attempt it. 

No wonder, then, that the big- 
farmers mounted their hunting 
horses, and that Pianos got into 
their houses. No wonder that they 
never sought, and do not now 
seek, for a reduction of taxes or 
for any thing but high price. No 
wonder that they were “ Joyal,” 
and that they were ready to run 
their swords down the throats of 
all the poor creatures that were 
“ disaffected.” No wonder that 
they burnt “‘ Tom Paine”? in ef- 
figie, and felt such a holy zeal 
against ‘‘ dlasphemers.”’ No won- 
der that the upstarts called the 
labourers ‘‘ the peasantry,’ and 
made them stand, cap-in-hand, 
trembling before them. 

Lawyers, Attorneys, Parsons, 
Landlords, Lords of the Loom 
and of the Anvil, Bankers and 


Fundlords, all ‘hrove. New houses 


Scrip- 


rose up every where. 
castles started out of the earth. 


London was enlarged and embel- 
Sub- 
sidies boundless were squandered. 
Even the printing for the Parlia- 
ment has cost a million or two. 
have 
amounted to millions since the 
war began. The world wondered, 


lished. The wars went on. 


Secret Service grants 
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never did after 1803) how such 
prosperity could co-exist with 
such taxation. But, these wondeér- 
ers did not go, as I did after an 
absence from the scenes of about 
twenty years, mto the Labourer’s 
dwelling, and see the misery, 
which had there come to oust the 
neatness and happiness which I 
had, in those dwellings, formerly 
beheld! The clock was gone ; 
the brass kettle was gone; the 
pewter plates were gone ; the deer- 
barrel was gone ; the brass can- 
dlesticks were gone ; the warming 
pan was gone; the brass-topped 
dog-irons were gone; the haif- 
dozen silver spoons and the two 
table spoons were gone ; the fea- 
ther bed was gone ; the Semday- 
coat was gone! All was gone ! 
How miserable, how’ deplorable, 
how changed that Labourer’s 
dwelling, which I, only twenty 
years before, had seen so ‘neat 
and so happy ! 
Some will say, and they have 
had the assurance ‘tov say, that 
these pictures of misery are false ; 
or, at least, greatly exaggerated ; 
and that the Labourers are’ as 
well, or nearly as well off, as they 
formerly were. Now, then, ob- 
serve, that, in 1743, we have 
indubitable testimony, the lowest 
labouring man earned two bushels 
of the best wheat in a week; and 
that this was his common pay. 
Pray mark what I am going to 
say. This was the state of the 
Labourer in 1743. When we 
come to 1760, then we find, from 
Mr. Baverstock’s Table, that 
the Labourer earned in a week 
only a bushel and two fifths of 
wheat. Now, mind, m 1743, 
there was but very little pa- 
per money ; for, no notes had ever 





nd we ourselves wondered (1 


been issued under TWENTY 
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PouNDs! (See Paper against 
Gold, Letter I. page 12, new 
edition.) But, a war came on 
before 1760; and that brought 
out notes so low as FIFTEEN, 
and, afterwards, TEN POUNDS: 
Prices, therefore, rose; but, you 
see, the labourer’s wages, though 
they rose a shilling in the 17 
years, did not heep pace with the 
rise in the price of food. Now, 
mind again, when Pitt’s Burke- 
War began, out came notes to 
the amount of FIVE POUNDS, coun- 
try-banks having begun to grow 
up in the meanwhile. Here was 
another pull at the dabourer, and, 
aceoidingly, the poor-rates began 
to rise in an unusual degree. 
Mark this well. Then, in seven 
years afterwards, came the ONE 
POUND NoTES, and, by 1815, up 
went the poor-rates to SIX MIL- 
LIONS, from the SIX HUN- 
DRED THOUSANDPOUNDS, 
that they were at in the time of 
Tut! 

This is what Lawyer SCARLETT 
should not have omitted. This 
is what a man having any 
thing to do with making laws 
should have gone, upon such an 
oceasion, very fully into. This 
should, with such a man, have 
been subject of inquiry, before 
he brought in a bill to check mar- 
riage amongst the labouring 
classes; a bill in direct violation 
of the laws of God, as explained 
by the Liturgy of our Church; a 
bill so harsh im its tone, and so 
full of violence. 

The Lawyer states, and, I sup- 
pose, correctly, the amount of the 
poor-rates. But, he says nothing 
about the detinction from wages. 
Let us see, now, how the matter 
stands. I shall suppose, that the 
poor-rates were about the same 





in 1750 as they were in TULL’s 
time, that is in 1743. Let us 
divide the whole time, from 1743 
to 1815, into ages, distinguished 
by the amount of the dowest Bank 
Notes that were issued. 
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Was not this a matier that 
Lawyer SCARLETT ought to have 
taken into view before he pro- 
posed an act to prevent the la- 
bourers from marrying!  Flis 
bill, he said, ‘‘ was not a thing 
‘* hastily takenup.” It had been 
the subject of his meditations for 
years! Bless his head! And is 
this all he could hatch in all that 
time? Could he not find a mo- 
ment to look after the catse of the 
evil? Nay, could he not see it, 
when it stared him so directly in 
the face? When it eame and 
stood right before him, and said, 
** look at me, lawyer!’ Strange 
et of mental vision! 

id cause and effect ever 80 obvi- 
ously appear? Was cause ever 
so visible before? And did effect 
ever so clearly follow cause ? For 
the ten-pound note age I have no 
sure source to get at prices of 
wages; but, we see the poor-rates 
keep pace with the nofe; that is 
to say, we see the note lowered, 
we see that more paper-moncy get 
out, and we see the poor-rates 
rise. The wages, observe, are 
taken for the common labourer in 
husbandry, and that, too, in the 
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western counties The wages 
were sometimes higher of late in 
more populous parts ; but there 
rents and every thing else were 
higher in proportion. ‘TULL’s 
county was Berkshire, on the 
borders of Wiltshire ; and there, 
for that very Wiltshire, Mr. BENn- 
NET, before quoted, has furnished 
us with the dabourer’s bill of fare 
in the glorious times of high prices: 
«A GALLON LOAF AND 
*“ THREE PENCE A WEEK 
“ FOR EACH PERSON IN A 
* LABOURER’S FAMILY!” 
—That is to say, about 18 ounces 
af bread a day, no meat, and no- 
thing else of food, and THREE 
PENCE to find drink, clothing, 
washing, fire, light, and lodging 
for the week! Gracious God! 
And is this England! And was 
this what was allowed by English 
magistrates to English Labourers 
in husbandry! And, at this very 
moment, was Mr. WILBERFORCE 
receiving incessant plaudits for 
his humane exertions in favour of 
the black slaves in the colonies! 
And, did he never utter one word 
in behalf of the poor creatures, 
the wretched human beings of 
Wiltshire, who did, and do, boil 
the tea-kettle at each other’s 
houses alternately, not being able 
to get fuel even for that misera- 
ble purpose each in his own 
house! What an “ Englishman’s 
castle” that must be where the 
kettle is not boiled! Talk of se- 
curity ; talk of freedom ; talk of 
rights and liberties ; talk of glo- 
rious constitution to a people in 
this state! It is the grossest 
mockery, the basest insult, that 
ever was offered to the mind of 
man. 

But, have we no other recent 
undeniable proofs, that the high 








prices have ruined and starved 
the labourer? Listen, then, Law- 
yer ScaRLeETT, gentle, amiable 
Scarlett, pray listen! Que wit- 
ness has told GAarreR Goocn’s 
committee, that the servants in 
husbandry were turned out of the 
houses when the high prices be- 
gan. Another bas told the com- 
mittee, that, forty years ago, 
every labourer in the parish brew- 
ed his own beer, and that, now, 
none doit. A third has told the 
committee, that, in Somersetshire, 
the labourers eat little, or none, 
even of bread; and that they 
carry cold potatoes to the field to 
eat! God Almighty! Again, 1 
ask, is this England! Is this the 
country of roast beef! Is this 
that same nation that used to 
laugh at the frog-caters of France! 
And _ shall we have another pro- 
position for making corn dear, 
whether by corn-bills or new is+ 
sues of paper-money? If we do 
piotbiie:@ te auktiets but I dare not 
utter what my heart suggests. 

If Lawyer Scarvetr had ta- 
ken this view of the matter, would 
he have talked, or thought, of 
such a miserable thing as his bill ¢ 
Seeing that the evil had arisen 
from causes such as I have proved 
it to have arisen from, would he 
have thought of putting a stop to 
it by checking the marriage of la- 
bourers? We call the nation 
‘vich” and ‘great: we hear 
everlasting boasts of prosperity ; 
and, at the same time, we have 
propositions before us seriously 
made, to check the increase, ac- 
tually to check, the breeding of 
the people! Nations have hi- 
therto boasted of their increase of 
population; and good ground of 
boast it is, when all are well fed 





and well clad out of their earn- 
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ings. Something, therefore, must 
be radically wrong, when any 
man, not absolutely a fool or mad 
fellow, can talk, and be heard 
talk, too, about the necessity of 
checking population. And this 
becomes tenfold more outrageous, 
when, at the same time, the go- 
vernment boasts, and the nation 
itself boasts of prosperity. We 
have had thirty years of prospe- 
rity and glory; and, at the close 
of the thirty years, there is a man 
found to bring in a bill to check 
the breeding of the labourers, lest 
the land should not yield enough 
to feed them. 

It was not prosperity: it was 
not national wealth. It was a 
tricky, showy, false thing alto- 
gether. It was means of happi- 
ness taken from the Labouring 
classes to enrich the other classes. 
It was a stripping and gutting of 
the Labourer’s dwelling, and 
keeping him in a state of half 
Starvation, to enable the others 
to build fine houses and live 
sumptuously. This is what it 
was; and this was effected by 
the means of a false-money, in 
which the wages were paid. Na- 
tional wealth it was not. Aug- 
mentation of capital it was not. 
That which made a show in the 
hands of the thousands had been 
deducted from the Labour of the 
millions. The Labourer’s clock 
was gone; his feather-bed was 
gone ; his beer-barrel and his ba- 
con were gone; his Sunday-coat 
was gone; even his bread was 
gone, and as it is in evidence 
before the Committee of GAFFER 
Goocn, he was “ eating cold 
“* potatoes in the field.” But, 
these were not gone out of the 
kingdom. Assuming new shapes 
they appeared in the splendid 
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mansions, the luxarious farni- 
ture, the rich attire, and “ grand 
‘* dinners,” of the gainers f 
With them all was prosperous. 
With them the system was a 
blessing. The paper - mone 
enabled them to extract profits 
as well as taxes from the la- 
bourer’s bones. 

We are now, my good friend, 
come to the proof of all this. 
Gold is come. It will soon get 
about the country. The labourer 
is about to be paid in true money. 
Well, and come. The labourer 
is now paid in a true money. 
And, what do wehear? Why, 
that the Landlords, the Farmers, 
the Loom-lords, and the Anvil 
Lords, are ruined! They have 
now begun to discover, that 
economy and retrenchment are 
wanted. They now begin to dis- 
cover, that the taxes are too high. 
They now begin to think and to 
say, that the fund-lords have too 
much! We heard of none of 
these complaints as long as the 
vile paper-money enabled them 
to deduct the taxes and their 
own immense gains into the bar- 
gain out of the wages of labour! 
All was then right, according to 
them; and every man who said 
that it was not right was hunted 
out of existence. 

Is it not a curious thing to 
behold : the Landlord, the Far- 
mer, the Loom-Lord, the Ship- 
Lord, the Bank-Lord ruined by 
the very measure that fills the 
labourer’s belly, clothes his back, 
and makes his heart glad! It 
was not avgmentation of capital. 
It was a deduction from. the 
wages of labour; and that deduc- 
tion, if Peel’s Bill be perseveredin, 
is now put an end to; and, there-” 





fore itis, that that Bill is ruining 
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all the descriptions of persons 
just mentioned. But, mark the 
punishment now falling upon the 
heads of those who have thriven 
by this deduction from the wages 
of labour, Mark this. Immense 
sums were borrowed. No matter 
to. them; for, as I have shown, 
the interest came out of the bones 
of the labouring classes, by the 
necessary operation of a false 
money. But now, who is to pay 
the interest? ‘The labourer, in 
his taxes, will still pay his fudl 
share; but he will get his just 
wages; and will pay no more 
than his share. Then, there is 
a great army and great half-pay, 
and monstrous establishments of 
barracks and the like. What 
did these arise out of? Why, 
out of the discontents of the peo- 
ple? Thisis notorious. It has, 
a thousand times over, been as- 
serted in parliament, and Lawyer 
Scar Ett himself, in his speech 
against the poor silly Rump tool 
at Lancaster, the other day, said 
that “* a larger army than for- 
‘© merly was necessary.” He said 
that, ‘‘ during seasons of public 
** distress and calamity, it too 
often happened, that those 
who were not the best judges, 
though they were the most nu- 
merous and severe sufferers, 
adopted opinions which led to 
consequences most dangerous. 
It became necessary, under 
such circumstances, to check 
the measures which these per- 
sons might be pursuing. Oc- 
casional symptoms of discon- 
tent might require the presence 
of the military.” 

What do we want more than 
this confessiun? Here is_ the 
great standing army, in a time of 
profound peace, traced, at once, 
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to the sufferings of. the most 
numerous class; and we have 
only to look at, Tux and at Mr. 
Baverstock’s table of the ef- 
fects of the paper-money to see 
what was the cause of those suf- 
ferings. And here let us stop a 
moment to remark on the Law- 
yer’s observation as to the want 
of judgment in the sufferers. 
What did they ask for? Why, 
a reform of the parliament, and 
such a reform as would put it in 
their power to choose persons to 
speak their wishes ; to make laws 
for their good. They were laugh- 
ed at, and asked, whether voting 
at elections would give them more 
food and better clothes. They 
answered, yes; and, well they 
might ; for, is it to be supposed, 
that men chosen by themselves 
would have enacted the combi- 
nation-law or have suffered the 
combination-law to remain ‘in 
force? Is it to be supposéd, that 
men chosen by themselves would 
not have put a stop to a system 
that was deducting half their 
wages from them, making them 
bear all the expences of the war 
and of the loans, and reducing 
them to cold potatoes and to rags ? 
Faith their “ judgment” was 
sound enough, Lawyer Scar- 
LETT, and this has been now 
most amply proved by events. 
But, to return: the approach 
to real money and the consequent 
check to the deduction from the 
Labourer’s wages are placing the 
saddle upon the right horse; and 
how this lately high-mettled stud 
whinces and capers and jibs it is’ 
quite curious and diverting to be-: 
hold! He pranced about gaily 
before, and snorted, as if in 





afright, when the poor, plodding, 
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bare-boned cart or pack horse 
came near him, approaching by 
stealth to pick up the orts from 
under his rack and manger. But 
now, that gold is bringing things 
to rights again; now, that the 
payment of the army is coming, 
in fair proportions, on the shoul- 
ders of all the community, it will 
soon be discovered, that the army 
is too large. Aud, observe, that 
the so/dier and sailor gain along 
uit: the Labourer from the rise in 
the value of money. ‘They are 
the sons and the brothers of the 
Labourers. It is impossible, that 
the soldier and sailor should, ix 
this way, be benefited, without 
that benefit being felt by their 
kindred and friends. So that, as 
the paper-system worked in all 
sorts of ways against the La- 
bouring Classes, the gold system, 
the honest system, the truly loyal 
system, will work in all sorts of 
ways for those same classes. 
Even the gallant yeomanry caval- 
ry will soon be found to be ur- 
necessary ; for now the expeuce 
of maintaining them will not 
come out of the sums deducted 
from the wages of Jabour. This 
burden amongst others will fall 
upon all classes alike, except the 
class of Fund-lords and others 
who live on the taxes; and though 
the labourer will bear his full 
share, still that will not much hurt 
him. The gallant yeomanry will 
have nobody to keep down, if the 
honest gold-system be persevered 
in. Nay, it is quite within the 
compass of possibility, that the 
government will have to rely on 
the. Labouring Classes for the 
means of being able to set the 
gallant yeomanry’s threats at de- 
fiance, which threats have actually 
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begun to make their appearance 
in print. 

This is a thing well worthy of 
particular attention. It is a strik- 
ing corroboration of the corréct- 
ness of my statements and rea- 
soning. Indeed, what can be 
more striking than the fact, that 
those very Yeomanry Cavalry, 
who were quite pleased with a 
state of things, in which they 
paid much heavier taxes than they 
pay now, and which state of 
things enabled them to deduct 
half the wages of labour, are 
become raving mad, and eyen 
threaten the government, when 
they see danger of being no longer: 
qbleto make that deduction! The 
publication which I more. imme- 
diately allude to, is one by the 
Younger John Ellman, a big 
farmer in Sussex and son-in-law 
of another big fellow of the name 
of Boyce, whom Pirt used, they 
say, actually to associate with 
during his WALMER excursions. 
This ELLMAN, about three weeks 
ago, addressed a letter, in print, 
to Lorp LiverPoo;, which, after 
a long and senseless heap of stuff 
in favour of another and : more 
efficient Corn- Bill, he concludes 
in the following words : 


‘** My Lord, there is also another 
subject, which is @ delicate one to 
touch on; but a sense of duty eompels 
me to remind your Lordship, how fre- 
quently we see the most loyal of men, 
driveu by loss of property (even though 
occasioned by their own imprudence), 
into despair, and attributing all their 
misfortunes to the Government of the 
country.. If then, my Lord, we see 
such daily the case, where misfortunes 
have arisen from a man’s own acts, is 
it not to be feared that many of the 
yeomanry, whom ruin, not chargeable 
on themselyes, must overwhelm, un- 
less relief he given, will charge their 
ruin on the Government? Can your 
Lordship suppose that the yeomanry 
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alone are free from natural infirmi- 
ties? If there is any one class of so- 
ciety to whom we are indebted for the 
safety of the empire, during the most 
eventful period of the late war, it is to 
the yeomanry, who, ever loyal to their 
King, by their example and influcace 
with the peasantry, rendered the at- 
tempts of instigators of mischief at 
once nugatory and hopeless. But, my 
Lord, I hope better things. | cannot 
believe that their services are forgot- 
ten, and will be so requited as to suffer 
them to fall without one single effort 
to save them. I have this very day 
attended our weekly market at Lewes, 
and to hear the universal complaints 
and predictions of speedy ruin, is 
enough to appal the heart of any one 
who has embarked his property in 
agricullure., There is but one gene- 
ral inquiry—Will Government do any< 
thing for our relief? To this T an- 
swer, that it is, in my opinion, impos- 
sible to believe that the Government 
will not assist us. And although ruin 
has already overtaken so many, I can- 
not believe but that Parliament will 
interpose its powerful arm, and save 
the remainder from destruction; in 
which case, 1 boldly assert, that how- 
ever the feelings of some may have 
been temporarily changed, when oc- 
casion calls the Government of this 
country will ever find the yeomanry 
at their post, ready to repress disa/- 
fection, preserve our invaluable Con- 
stitution, and defend that property 
which Government is so imperiously 
bound to interpose and save.”’ 

It is not worth while to waste 
time on this variegated bunch of 
stinking flowers, taken from the 
parterre of ignorance and impu- 
dence. These fellows ‘‘ saved the 
empire,” did they? Why, then, 
though they staid at home, armed 
cap-a-pied, to keep down the 
Labourers’ mothers, wives, sis- 
ters and children, while the La- 
bourers were abroad shedding 
their blood for their king and 
country; why, then, I say, if 

. ° 9 
these fellows “ saved the empire,’ 
the ‘‘ empire” is saved, and a 
pretty sort of sa/vationit is! But, 

‘ . . 
mind, this agricultural-ass fears 
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that ‘‘ many of the yeomanry may 
** charge their ruin on the govern- 
** ment,” if the government do not 
give them relief; that is to say, 
high prices; and, in conclusion, 
lie says, that some of them have 
been ‘* temporarily changed ;” 
but, that, IN CAsE (this is the 
condition, mind !) the government 
give them high prices again, he 
** 6oldly asserts,” that the Yeo- 
manry will be found at their post. 
Aye, at their post! That is to 
say, at their old work of deduct- 
ing wages from labour, galloping 
over ‘* disaffection” for cold po- 
tatoes and water, and preserving 
the ** invaluable constitution” of 
paper-money, which gave them 
that ‘* property” which consisted 
of gains extracted from the- la- 
bourer’s bones. ‘* Bold” Ellman; 
** loyal” Ellman, who have been 
‘‘ temporarily changed” by the 
change from high to low prices; 
lofty agricultural-ass, Lorp Li- 
VERPOOL will give you no answer 
to carry to Lewes, but I will 
give one in his Lordship’s stead : 
** Bold” Ellman; ‘‘ doyal” EIl- 
man; the government has the 
people, the millions, at its back; 
and it can ‘* boldly’ bid you go 
to the Devil, and make to the 
King of Hell a teider of that 
*€ Joyalty”” which depends upon 
a continuation of a privilege to 
grind and. insult the labouring 
man; and, if you want an intro- 
duction to his Majesty, here’s a 
Lawyer, long acquainted with the 
Court, who, I'll engage, shall 
give you a character, if you will 
give him'a fee. 

Friend Hayes, have I not said 
enough, and more than enough, 
to shew, that the very foundation 
of Lawyer ScaRLET?’s scheme 
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is wholly rotten? Have I not 
shown, that there has been no 
increase of poor-rates properly so 
called? Have I not proved, that 
whatever has been paid in that 
shape, has come out of the wages 
due to labour? Have I not 
proved, that it is, in fact, the de- 
ductions from Jabour, that has 
paid all the taxes for many years 
past? Have I not proved, that 
it was from this fund, and this 
fund only, that came the ex- 
pences of the war and the interest 
ofthe Debt? Have F not proved, 
that it was the drawing of the 
food and apparel and goods of 
the millions away, and putting the 
amount of them into the hands 
of the thousands that gave the 
false glare of prosperity? Have 
[ not proved that all this, and all 
the degradation of the Labouring 
Classes, and all the consequent 
temptation to crime, proceeded 
from, and were the natural and 
inevitable effects of, the accursed 
paper-money, and were in nowise 
connected with that wise, hu- 
mane, and just code, called the 
poor-laws of England, which, as 
I have shown, did no more than 
restore to the Labouring classes 
rights and property of which they 
had been robbed? All this I 
have proved ; and, therefore, I 
might, if I pleased, leave Law yer 
ScARLETT and his Bill to go 
quietly and silently off the stage, 
and let them sink into that obli- 
vion, to which assuredly they are 
finally destined. 

But there is something, which, 
as to point of time, gives this 
Bill a peculiar character of ab- 
surdity; or, else, a character of 
cruelty equally peculiar. Of all 
times in the world, why choose 
this time for the introducing of 
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such a measure? It is notorious, 
that the labouring classes are 
better off than they were. It must 
be that this change has been 
worked by the fall of prices. 
Those prices are still falling ; the 
deduction of wages is ceasing ; 
the labourers are getting their 
due again. And, behold, just at 
this very time, when the bubble 
of paper-money has bursted, forth 
comes Lawyer SCARLETT with a 
«© Whereas,” lest the relief given 
to the poor should finally leave 
the poor without relief! Upon 
the very face of things, without 
supposing Lawyer Scarlett at 
all capable of entering into an in- 
quiry as to causes; this was the 
time, if he really had been think- 
ing about the thing for years, for 
waiting a little longer, to see what 
turn things would take ; to ob- 
serve that “ general working of 
** events” (beautiful, statesman- 
like thought!) of which my good 
Lord CAsTLEREAGH so very re- 
cently talked. But, no! in true 
lawyer-like way, the brief was 
ready, and out it must come. 

If the Ministers hold firm to 
their solemnly declared resolution 
(and, if they do not, everlasting 
shame will fall upon them, while 
what is called ‘ public credit,” 
will be blasted, and blown to air): 
if the Ministers hold firm, the la- 
bourer in husbandry will be as 
well off this day twelvemonth as 
he was forty years ago; for, 
though he will still have to pay 
heavier taxes than he paid then, 
this will, in some degree, be com- 
pensated for by the higher wages ; 
for, mind, the master will never 
be able to gethim down in pro- 
portion to the fall in the price 
of food. Only this very morning 
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swept my kitchen chimney, 
came to my study (nore of the 
rest of my family being up) 
to be paid Eighteen Pence. 
“‘ Eighteen penee! Is not that 
“a good deal? ’—* I have had 
** that price for years for sweep- 
‘‘ing that chimney.”—* Yes; 
** and that’s the very reason why 
** you ought not to have so much 
* now.’—** Why so, Sir?”— 
“Why? Why eighteen pence 
** will now buy twice as much 
“* bread as it bought] then.” —*« ] 
“* don’t know any thing about that, 
‘¢ Sir; but, then think of the soot /”’ 
** —Soot! what is the soot to me. 
‘You have it now, and you 
** could no more than have it be- 
“* fore.’—Aye, Sir; but I used 
“‘ to sell it for 20d. a bushel. 1 
** used to have it bought up faster 
** than I could get it; and now | 
‘have got waggon-ioads, and 
‘cannot get 7d. for it.”"—** So, 
‘‘ then, as sweep you gain, and 
‘““as soot-merchant you lose ?”’ 
‘« — Just so, Sir.”-—*' Here, then, 
“ take your 18d. But (calling him 
““ back) what do people do with- 
** out your soot now?”’—* I don’t 
“know I’m sure; but, I ‘spose 
‘they have got no money now 
‘‘ things be dow, and that they 
‘* pay men in victuals and till the 
‘‘ground more and don’t buy 
“* soot.” —** There! there!” said 
I, “* say no more: you are no 
‘* sweep: you're a philosopher. 
“Go; go to ScarLett! for 
‘© God’s sake go to Scaruett !”’ 
«© — Scarlett!” said he,—* Aye,” 
said J, ** it is not any thing of 
‘that colour: itis a man; and 
‘‘ his dress very much resembles 
‘** yours, except his wig, which 
* ought to have under it a little of 
‘what you have got in that 
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‘‘ black head of yours.” —** Oh !” 
said he, drawing down his chin, 
turning up the whites of his eyes, 
and smiling, ‘‘ I ’spose you mean 
“alawyer!” And, giving him- 
self a gentle turn, as much as to 
say, ‘* no thank ye!” off he walked 
to his soot-bag with his 18d. in his 
pocket. 

For proof of the truth of this 
anecdote, and, indeed, for in- 
struction in matters of political 
economy, I refer Lawyer Scar- 
Lett to Mr. James MITCHELL, a 
very repectable Chimney Sweep- 
er, No. 7, Jennings’s-buildings, 
Kensington. 

However, there needs no po- 
sitive evidence ; there needs no 
matter of fact, to convince us, 
that the wages will keep behind 
food, while the food .is going 
down, as they did while the toed 
was going up. This is so clear, 
it is so obvious, it arises so di- 
rectly out of the nature of things, 
that it must be so. Things cer- 
tainly will, in consequence of this, 
be in a disturbed state for a while. 
The breaking of farmers, the 
transfer of real property and of 
occupaiion; the shifting of the 
profits of labour from one class to 
the other. These will necessa- 
rily occasion a sort of unfixedness 
and a species of silent struggle ; 
but, befcre next November ; after 
the harvest has brought all hands 
into play once more, all will be 
to rights. ‘Thousands upon thou- 
sands of young men and women 
and boys and girls will be taken 
into farm-houses next Old Mi- 
chaelmas Day. They, at any 
rate, will no longer be ‘* the peo- 
** ple oul of doors ;”’ and I do not 
think that that contemptuous ap- 
pellation will be given to the peo- 
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ple of England for one year 
longer! Wheat in Darlington 
Market (County of Durham) 
sold, on Monday the 7th instant, 
at from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 9d.a bushel. 
At Norwich it does not bring more, 
1 believe, on an average, than 
5s. In Sussex it scarcely exceeds 
5s. 6d. In LHlampshire little is 
got beyond 5s. I said, long ago, 
that, if the Ministers stood firm, 
wheat would be at 5s. a bushel 
by the first of June; and I am 
satisfied, that the average price 
of the kingdom does not, at this 
moment, exceed the five shillings. 
Js any man, is even Lawyer 
Scarterr, stupid enough to 
imagine, that wages will come 
down in this proportion? Qh, 
no! The tables are turned ; and 
the lately gaining employer and 
landlord will find, that they never 
can bring down wages in any thing 
like the proportion of the fall 
in the price of food. His affairs 
will not wait! The work must be 
done. Cattle must be fed, corn 
must be cut, housed and threshed ; 
land must be ploughed and seed 
sown. Dinner must be cooked 
at gentlemen’s houses. Aflairs 
cannot wait ; and wages, in their 
fall, will keep far behind provi- 
sions. Many of the present far- 
mers will be broken up by the 
struggle. But, as to the main 
part, they willaccommodate them- 
selves to the times. The very 
rich ones, who have made such 
a show, will be too proud to come 
down and to do justice to the la- 
bourer. They will retire, as a 
prudent winner does from a 
gambling table. There will 
be no more gambling farming ; 
no more adventurers; no more 
anticipation and accommodation 





work. And, from a stoppage to 
these will arise a dividing of the 
farms, which, at the moment 
that | am writing, is actually 
going on. The new farmers must 
come out of the Labouring 
Classes; and thus thiogs will 
work their way back. There is, 
at present, in large towns, a 


struggle between the retailers of 


food and the consumers. Flour 
is soll to the London bakers at 
about 40s. a sack, and yet, the 
quartern loaf is kept up to 9d. 
almost generally. We have a 
man here who sells at 74d., but 
this is not general. For my own 
part, I would, as we did once 
in New Brunswick, bake my 
bread in the ashes, or live on 
puddings, rather than give 9d. 
while L ought to give, at most, 
no more than 6d. However, 
this is a matter that will settle 
itself in time; but, here again is 
a proof of the difficulty of bring- 
ing down, by direct means, the 
prices of any thing of which la- 
bour forms a part. We must 
have the baker. We cannot wait. 
And so it goes all round ; plough- 
man, cook, footman ; they must 
be had; and, if one be turned 
off, another must be got imme- 
diately ; and all are of the same 
mind. 

Thus, then, things are work- 
ing to reduce the poor-rates; 
those rates must, from the nature 
of things, be reduced. Even 
they will fall slow/y at first ; but, 
in the course of two years they 
will be so small as to be, as in 
former times, unworthy of atten- 
tion. Therefore, Lawyer Scar- 
LETT comes too late with his celi- 
bacy-bill; his bill for checking 
breeding ; or, at least, for keep- 
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ing up the population by ‘ /ove- 
‘‘ children,” as the country girls 
very delicately, feelingly, and 
justly call them. When Henry 
the Eighth persisted in forbidding 
priests to marry, somebody told 
him, that “if the Priests could 
** not have wives, the wives would 
“have Priests.’ This, under 
the operation of Lawyer Scar- 
LeTT’s Bill, would be very much 
the case with the young fellows 
and the girls. His Bill, there- 
fore, to be of any effect, must go 
further, and make England as 
famed for singers as Italy. He 
must, at once, declare the la- 
bourers to be /ive-stock, and au- 
thorize those operations upon 
them, to which male and female 
pigs are compelled to submit ; 
and, in that case, I think, Parson 
MALTavus might with propriety 
be made operator general. 

Oh, no! Lawyers may sport, 
and they have sported, with our 
civil rights and liberties ; they 
ean sport with the laws of the 


land ; but Lawyer ScarLetr 


cannot abrogate or explain away 
the Jaws of nature. He cannot 
stifle the fire of youth: he can- 
not still the emotions of the 
heart; he cannot arrest the 
progress of the propensity = of 
those emotions. His rough and 
harsh lawyer-like mind may con- 
ceive the idea; but, here coer- 
cion will fail, and the attempt, if 
the Ministers were weak enough 
to adopt it, would cover them 
also with that ridicule, which is at 
present the projector’s exclusive 
possession. Yet, even the at- 
tempt, absurd as it is, yields, in 
that respect to the point of /ime 
chosen for making it! ‘The 
Lawyer came too Jate ; the Mi- 





nisters had adopted a train of 
measures that must of necc ssity 
render the Bill wholly unneces- 
sary, null, and void of all effect 
and meaning: and, in this state 
of things, when the cause, and 
the only cause, of the evil was 
doomed to cease, out comes Law- 
yer SCARLETT with his ** Where- 
** as, and for remedy thereof \” 

** Like Martin Marr-all, gaping on, 

** When music and the song were done,” 

DrybeEn thought, I dare say, 
when he had invented a lover, 
whose mistress was fond of good 
singing, and who, in giving her a 
serenade aided by the voice of a 
disguised singer, while she looked 
out of the window, opened his 
own mouth and stretched it about 
to make her believe the voice was 
his, but who let her discover the 
cheat by his forgetting to cease 
to wag his chops when the song 
was over; when Dryden had got 
this character upun paper, he 
thought, I dare say, that he had 
pushed credibility to its utmost 
extent: but, Dryden had never 
heard of a Lawyer SCARLETT 
and a Bill to put a check to 
the breeding of the Labouring 
Classes. 

Let us hope. that this bill is the 
last of the unnatural offspring of 
that accursed paper-money sys- 
tem, which has, as I have clearly 
proved, starved and degraded the 
Labouring Classes of England. 
Many thousands, who have sup- 
ported this system have not been 
aware of the manner in which it 
worked, and from these I will not 
be so unjust as to exclude the 
Ministers themselves, Pitt and 
all; for, it is impossible to be- 
lieve, that human beings could 
ave intentionally invented and 
fostered so cruel and hellish a 
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system.’* “The: Ministers are now 
ding all” thiey ‘can do to restore 


us to happiness’; for, to’ talk of 


‘happiness, tational ~prasperity 
and happiness, while the millions 
‘aré-in ® state of starvation and 
devradation is almost blasphemy. 
' The ° Ministers, in «spite of all 
the *Basé' éndeavours ‘to inti- 
midate thein, have given us 
gud and a ‘return’ to a just 
balance for the Labourer. © This 
it was their duty to do. If 
the Landlords pay too much to 
the Fund-lords, let them obtain a 
law for'their relief: If they find 
the army, the pensions, the sala- 
ries; the grants to clergy, to emi- 
/praats, to military academies, to 
‘yéomatiry’ cavalry ; if they find 
‘Ithese too expensive, too high to 
‘be paid in gold ; let them appeal 
to the parliament for relief. But, 
let’ them make no attempts to 
bring’? qhe ~Labouring Classes 
back’ under the’ harrow, the lace- 
rating, the torturing harrow of 
paper-money. 

As for me; who hasso much to 
forgive asl have? Who has been 
so persecuted by this long train 
of Pittiie Ministers? Yet, so 
grateful do | feel for the good 
now done to the Labouring 
Classes, that I freely forgive 
them; yea, Sidmouth and all; 
and. l-am not a httle pleased at 
the thought, that he who made a 
jest of * the revered and ruptured 
* Qeden”’ has withdrawn himself 
from all partieipation in this for- 
giveness-demanding ‘merit. The 
Mimisiers may, nay they must, 
lave been deceived: they were 

. adagzled with the splendia effect, 
of a plunder of the Labouring 
Class..' I myself, in the early 
part of my ‘writing life wes de- 
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ceived in the sameway; but, 
when, in ‘1814, IT revisiteds‘the 
English Labourer’s dwelling, and 
that, too, after having so recently 
Fwitnéssed the happiness of) a- 
bourers in America ; when, I saw 
that the elock was gone; that even 
the Sunday-coat was gone ; ‘when 
I saw those whom’! had known 
the most neat, chearful and happy 
beings on earth, and these’ my 
own countrymen too, had be- 
come the most wretched and for- 
lorn of human beings, I looked 
seriously and inquired patiently 
into the matter; and this inquiry 
into the causes of an effect which 
had so deep an impression on my 
mind, led to that series of exer- 
tions, which have occupied my 
whole life, since that time, to bet- 
ter the lot of the Labourers. The 
unprincipled, malignant and bra- 
zen villains, who fatten under the 
wings of corruption, have! ac- 
cused me of inconsistency. There 
are the thirty eight volumes of the 
Register. Let them say, whether 
[ have not constantly been la- 
bouring for nineteen years to ef- 
fect such a ehange as should tend 
to restore the Labouring Classes 
to astate of happiness. Let those 
volumes say whether I have been 
fickle; whether I have changed 
and chopped about. Let 
those volumes say, whether the 
great and ever-prevailing bur- 
then of my complaints has ‘not 
been, the ruin, the starvation, 
the degradation of the English 
Labouring Classes by the means of 
taxation co-operating with aninfer- 
nal paper money system. For many 
reasons have I hated and detested 
the system. I have hated it be- 


cause it gave a predominariée to 
be- 


suddenly-acquired wealth ; 
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cause it caused Jews, jobbers, 
loan-mongers, East India adven- 
turers, and all sorts of vermin to 
come and domineer over the peo- 
ple; because it destroyed English 
hospitality ; because it took from 
the people their natural magis- 
trates, and put unfeeling wretches 
in their stead; because, to 
answer its fiscal purposes, it took 
away, in numerous cases, the 
trial by jury ; because it hardened 
all the laws; because it made 
thousands the victims of irresisti- 
ble temptation to imitate the base 
fabric of paper-money ; because 
it engendered a race of spies and 
informers so abhorrent to the 
English heart: for these, and 
many other- reasons, I have de- 


| tested the system; but, my great 


and never-ceasing subject of com- 
plaint has been, that it starved 
and degraded the labouring classes 
of England. To this great sin of 
the system I have hung like a 
bull-dog: for the whole nineteen 
years I have never once quitted 
my hold. And, at last, I see the 
object of my labours about to be 
accomplished. I have never been 
actuated by any party motive; 
never have felt hostility to the 
government, as government; ne- 
ver have I desired to see, but 
always have desired not to see, a 
revolution in the bad sense of that 
word. But, I have been, and I 
am, for any thing that-will restore 
the labouring classes to that hap- 
piness, which I, in my youth, saw 
them enjoy, and which I enjoyed 
with them. If the labouring 
classes be to perish, perish, I say, 
the whole nation ! 

Neither will take place if the 
Ministers hold firm. The labour- 
ing classes will again be happy, 








and then my happiness is com- 
plete. Not as a straw in compa- 
rison with the stack do I think of 
all my own sufferings and losses. 
Let the Westminster Don, let 
‘* England’s Giory’”’ chuckle at 
the comparison between his three 
months walk in the King’s Bench 
and my two years in Newgate 
and thousand pounds fine and 
seven years recognizances ; let him 
hug himself inthe thought that the 
seventy thousand pounds earned 
with my pen have been squeezed 
from me and my family by those 
various acts of oppression and 
fraud, which afforded him the 
occasion to promulgate through 
the newspapers, as soon as my 
back was turned, an insinuation 
that I had decamped on account 
of a debt the very existence of 
which he was bound in honour to 
keep secret ; let him and his sa- 
tellites, at their approaching 
Rump Dinner to celebrate ‘ pu- 
“ rity of election,” congratulate 
each other on the pluck that they 
had at my skin after the feathers 
were stripped off; let him pro- 
mulgate private letters; let him 
write answers and not send them, 
but place copies of them to be 
shown at a shop in the Strand. 
Born to an immense estate, loaded 
with the accumulating wealth of 
ages, wallowing in money, hold- 
ing. to use his ‘own words, an 
enormous ‘‘ retaining fee” in the 
cause of the people, let him pass 
another five and twenty years of 
big wotds and little deeds; and 
let him, if again placed before a 
jury of landlords and tig-farmers 
endeavour to save himself by say- 
ing that he was a friend of the 
cora-bill. Let him de all this 
over again, and any thing further 
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that his mind, or the kindred 
minds of Place and Adams, 
Cleary, Jackson, and Wright 
can suggest: let me see the 
labourers happy; let me be re- 
warded by an appreving silent 
look from them; and let him, 
O God! let him slide out under 
- apologies and be loaded with 
the praises of ScarLeTt! 
Iam, friend Hayes, 
Your faithful friend, 
And most obedient servant, 
WM. COBBETT. 





APPENDIX, 

No. L.—a BILL TO AMEND THE LAWS 
RELATING TO THE RELIEF OF THE 
POOR IN ENGLAND. 

1, Whereas the Rates for the Relief 
of the Poor have of late years greatly 
increased ; and if some timely check 
be not provided to prevent the fur- 
ther increase thereof, there is reason 
to apprehend, that the lands in many 
parts of England, over-burthened by 
the charge of maintaining the Poor, 
will not be worth cultivating. 

2. And whereas the habits of indus- 
try and frugality are most essential to 
the well-being, comfort, and inde- 
pendence of the labouring Classes ; 
but the too great facility of obtaining 
relief, by those who are able to work, 
is calculated to encourage idleness, 
extravagance, and imprudence—the 
sure forerunners of poverty, misery, 
and vice. 

3. And whereas also the Removal of 
the Poor who are unable to maintain 
themselves to the places of their set- 
tlement, is attended with great oppres- 
sion to them, as well as great expense, 
trouble, and litigation, to the different 
parishes and townships from and to 
which they are so removed ; and it is 
not reasonable that those who have by 
their labour contributed to enrich one 
place, should be removed to another, 
and often very distant place, where 
there is no demand for their labour, 
there to be maintained in sickness and 
in seaSons of scarcity and distress. 

4. For remedy thereof, and of the 
sev¥eral matters aforesaid ; be it there- 
fore enacted, by the King’s most ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the ad- 





vice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and ‘Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and b 
the authority of the same, That from 
and after no greater 
sum shall be assessed, raised, or le- 
vied, for the Relief of the Poor, in 
any parish, township, or place, in 
England for any one year, than the 
sum assessed for that purpose in such 
parish, township, or place, for the year 
ending on the ; 

5. And to the end that the amount of 
the sum so assessed for the last’ year, 
ending as aforesaid, may be better as- 
certained ; be it further enacted, That 
the Constable or Constables of every 
parish, township, or place, maintain- 
ing its own poor, shall, at some Quar- 
ter or General Sessions of the Peace, 
to be helden within 
after the passing of this Act, bring and 
deliver to the Clerk of the Peace for 
the district within which such parish, 
township, or place shall be, a Certifi- 
cate in writing, signed by the Over- 
seers of the Poor of such parish, 
township, or place, or some of them 
(who are hereby required, upon de- 
mand, to sign the same), of the aggre- 
gate amount of the sum so assessed for 
the last year upon such township or 
place, for the relief of the Poor; 
which Certificate the Clerk of the 
Peace is hereby required to receive 
and cause to be entered fairly in a 
book to be provided for that purpose, 
for which entry he shall be entitled to 
have, and take from the Constable 
bringing such Certificate, the sum of 

and no. more, to be allowed 
to the Constable in his accounts ; and 
the Clerk of the Peace shall, 
and is hereby required, at all 
times hereafter, upon application of 
any person whatsoever, to furnish a 
copy of any such Certificate as may 
be required, upon receiving the fee of 

for his trouble. 

6. And be it further enacted, That 
before any Rate, hereafter to be made 
for the Relief of the Poor, shall be 
allowed and signed by any of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace, such 
Justices are hereby authorised and re- 
quired to inquire into the amount of 
the rate or rates already made for the 
carrent year, and to ascertain that the 
same, together with the amount of the 
Rate so to be allowedand signed, does 
not exceed the total amount limited by 
this Act ; provided always that in case 
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it shall be made to appear to Such Jus- 
tices, that there is any increased 
charge in the County Rates which are 
payable out of the Poor Rates, which 
may require an additional assessment 
beyond the assessment for the relief 
of the Poor for the year last past as 
aforesaid, it shall be lawful for such 
Justices, in that case, to allow of such 
excess only as shall be equal to such 
increase of the County Rates. 

7. And be it farther enacted, That 
it shall not be lawful for any Church- 
warden, Overseer, or Guardian of the 
Poor, or any other person having au- 
thority to administer relief to the 
Poor, to allow or give, or for any Jus- 
tice of the Peace to order, any relief 
to any male person whatsoever, being 
single and unmarried at the 
for himself or any part of his family, 
unless such poor person shall be ac- 
tually, at the time of asking such re- 
lief, by reason of age, sickness, or 
bodily infirmity, unable to obtain his 
livelihood, and to support his family 
by work. 

S. And be it further enacted, That 
from and after the it shall not be 
lawful for any Justice of Peace, or 
other persons, to remove, or cause to 
be removed, any poor person or per- 
sons, against the will of suc’) person or 
pérsons, from any parish, township, or 
place, to any other, by reason of 
such person or persons being chargeable 
to such parish, townsbip, or place, or 
being unable to maintain him or them- 
selves, or under colour of such person 
or persons being settled in any other 
parish, towuship, or place, any law or 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding: 
Provided always, That nothing in this 
Act shall in anywise be deemed to 
alter any law now in force for the pu- 
nishment of vagrants. 


No. IL—Mr. Scarverr rose and 
said, that as the House seemed dis- 
posed that he should then state the 
grounds of the Bill which he intended 
to introduce to amend the Poor Laws, 
he would do so as shortly as he could. 
Ile was aware of the great magnitude 
of the subject. No subject, indeed, 
could call for more deliberate consi- 
deration. Any measure on a subjeci 
so important, was certainly deserving 
the support of a liberal and enlight- 
ened Government, and he was not 
without apprehension in bringing for- 





ward the present Bill without the pre- 
vious sanction or countenance of 
Ministers. If he had thought that the 
measure, or any thing like it, would 
have been brought forward nnder the 
sanction of Government, he would not 
have obtruded it on the House. If 
he had any reason to believe - that 
any Member of the Committee ap- 
pojnted some years ago to inquire into 
the state of the Poor Laws, and whose 
Report contained so much valuable in- 
formation on the subject—if any Mem- 
ber of that Committee had shewn any 
disposition to act upon the suggestions 
contained in the Report, he (Mr. 
Scarlett) would have altogether ab- 
stained from the subject. Thesubject 
of the Poor Laws had for many years 
occupied his attention. The measure 
which he proposed was not the result 
of hasty consideration, nor the effect 
of any deliberation of his since the 
Report of the Committee had been 
published. He had not an opportunity 
of seeing the valuable information 
which they had imparted on the sub- 
ject until after he had proposed his 
Bill; it was, however, a matter of 
great satisfaction to him to find that 
the views which he had taken of the 
question were supported by the Com- 
mittee. The great evil which resulted 
from the Poor Laws was, that an un- 
limited provision was settled for the 
poor (hear, hear!]. The effect of that 
unlimited provision for the poor, to 
reason on it a priori, was, that it 
operated as a premiumon poverty 
{hear!]. The House would not be at 
a loss to see that it would necessarily 
create idleness, licentiousness, and 
immorality {hear,hear!]. It was the 
condition of human nature to labour ; 
nothing could be more unfortunate to 
a country than a system of law which 
disconnected the ideas of labour and 
projit ; yet such was the immediate 
effect of the Poor Laws, they gave re- 
fuge to indolence, they operated so as 
to remoye inconveniences which should 
always be allowed to fotlow vice ; 
they degraded the character of the 
man who received relief under them, 
because they lowered him in his own 
estimation. They certainly had the 
tendency to involve in their fatal 
cirele the whole population of the 
country. The House had but too 
much reason to fear that this evil 
would go on rapidly increasing; the 
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time would come, it was fast approach- 
ing, when parishes would be found 
net sufficient to support their popula- 
tion. lTadeed, at the present moment, 
there were parishes in England where 
the land was not worth more, after 
poying parish rates, than the price of 
labour expended onit. He would 
now proceed to state the result of the 
inquiries which he had made, and first 
as to the effect of those laws on the 
feelings of the people. The relief was 
scarcely considered in the light of 
charity, there was nothing of grace 
about it; it-was bestowed without 
compassion, and received mithout 
gratitude, (hear, hear!) There was 
another consideration which was pa- 
ramount to all others, namely, it dis- 
solved between the poor and the rich— 
those lies which hud formerly bound 
together the different orders of so- 
ciety ; there was no longer gratitude 
on the one ‘hand, or real charity on 
the other; the poor received without 
thanks what they were entitled to re- 
ceive, andthe rich gave without com- 
passa. what they were compelled to 
esiow, On looking to the result of 
the law, the House would find that the 
increase of the poor-rates was so ra- 
pid, that unless some check was given 
to them, they must ultimately, and 
that at ne very distant period, absorb 
all the landed property of the coun- 
try. -By the Report of the Committee 
on the Table of the House, he found 
that in the years 1748, 1749, and 1759, 
the. average for the three years a- 
mounted to 689,971]. In 26 years 
after, the poor rates increased to 
1,630,5041.; in 1783, they increased to 
2,437,0001. ; in 1803, they increased to 
4,267 ,9631.; in 1513, they increased to 
6,129,000]. Thus during the period 
he bad stated, the Poor Rates iucreased 
half.a million for the first 13 years, 
half a million for the next seven years, 
one million for the seven succeeding 
years, and one million. for the five sub- 
sequent years. In 1815, the last year 
included in the Report of the Commit- 
tee, the amount of the Poor Rates was 
6,129,831. It was an important fact 
that beth in peace and in war, the Poor 
Rates went on progressively increas- 
ings and if some measure were not a- 
dopted to stop the evil, it was but too 
much to be apprehended that it would 
go on increasing, until at length no 
maintenance would be left for the 
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Poor. The Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman next read an extract from 
a Report of a Committee of the House 
of Lords, on the state of the parish of 
Namptwich, in Cheshire. In the year 
1816 the parish officers addressed a 
public letter to the inhabitants, in 
which they stated that the increase of 
resident paupers from 1781 to 1815 
was from 50 to 90. The increase of 
out paupers for the same period was 
in the same proportion. In 1781 there 
were six bastard children charged on 
the parish. In 1815 they increased to 
37. Yet the price of corn was nearly 
the same at both periods, and wages 
considerebly higher. The House, he 
was satisfied, would agree with him in 
thinking, that a dependence on paro- 
chial relief caused a diminution of in- 
dividual exertion, an inattention to 
economy, and a relaxation of morals. 
It was remarked, that in proportion to 
the liberality of the parish was the in- 
crease of paupers, the increase of 
vice and dissipation. Parochial aid 
extended to persons supposed not 
able to find employment, ‘vas found to 
be attended with consequences most 
injurious, most destructive of the 
best habits and the moral character of 
the people. It took away the neces- 
sity of labouring—men to indulge in 
idleness became paupers. Thus the 
feelings of the people were gradually 
blunted, and the labouring class, for- 
merly considered with so much justice 
the very strength and pride of the 
State, were in danger of becoming a 
disgrace and aburthen. The evil was 
one of the most alarming kind—an 
evil which Parliament would be anx- 
ious to remove, unless in removing it 
the country should be exposed to still 
greater danger. The evil consisted in 
an unlimited provision for the poor ; 
the obvious remedy was to limit that 
provision. The first measure, there- 
fore, which he would wish to submit 
to the House, was to declare a maxzi- 
mum; the rates of the last yéar, 
though not the highest, were nearly 
so; and it was perhaps the best pe- 
riod to select, because the nominal 
value of money had more nearly ap- 


proached its real value than in the 


preceding years.—He would there- 
fore propose to fix as a maximum, the 
rates of the year ending the 25th of 
March, 1821, and accordingly to de- 
clare it to be unlawful to pay any 
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larger sum for poors’-rate than was 
assessed off the land for the year end- 
ing the 25th of March, 1821. The 
next question was, the propriety of 
enforcing a different system in ad- 
ministering relief. It never was the 
intention of the Parliament that passed 
the Statute of Elizabeth, to relieve 
persons who were able to_work and 
who preferred a life of idleness. The 
object of the statute was to relieve 
those who, by age and infirmities, 
were unable to labour. That wise 
and humane principle was departed 
from in modern times, and incalcula- 
ble mischief was the consequence. At 
the present moment, persons who 
were married, and had large families 
depending in some degree on parish 
relief, could not be fairly deprived of 
thatrelief. Time should be allowed to 
enable those persons to recover them- 
selves ; but the evil had been carried 
to so great an extent, that persons 
marrying looked forward as a matter 
of course to have their second child 
supported by the parish. He would 
be glad to know why such persons 
ought not to practise those industrious 
and economical habits which all other 
persons in society were compelled to 
practise. It was for the purpose of 
stopping the progress of this evil, that 
he proposed as the second part of the 
Bill, that after the passing of the Bill, 
no Parish officer or Justice of Peace 
should be authorized to give relief to 
any person who, at the time of the 
passing of the Act, should be unmar- 
ried, cither for himself or for any 
member of his family, unless such 
person should be afflicted with infir- 
mity of body or old age. The poor 
and industrious man was now obliged 
to provide for the idle, and the natural 
effect was, that he was inclined also to 
become one of the idle class, whom he 
saw often provided for better than 
himself. His third measure was one 
respecting which there was likely to 
be a great difference of opinion, though 
he had given it so much consideration 
that he did not think his own mind 
could be shaken respecting it. It was 
to repeal the laws authorising the 
removal of persons chargeable, or 
likely to become chargeable, to a 
parish (hear!), The present system 
originated with the 13th and 1l4th 
Charles II., the effect of which was to 
restrict the free circulation of labour, 





and subjected the labourer, if he could 
not from any temporary cause; find 
bread in the parish where he resided, 
to be removed to the parish where he 
was born, or where his father or grand- 
father was born, though perhaps there 
was a certainty that he could not find 
employment there, and that he must 
remain a pauper all the days of his 
life. Amore oppressive law was not 


to be found in any code in Eu- 
rope (hear, hear, hear!) It in fact 
made poverty a crime. If a law 


was now proposed, specifically and 

avowedly subjecting a man to be ba- 

nished from one place to another, be- 

cause he could not find employment 
from sickness, or any other cause, or 
could not get enough to feed his family 

from the dearness of provision, the 
man would be deemed not only mad, 
but inhuman (hear !). Yet this in re- 
ality was the law as it existed under 
another name (hear!). This lew had 
been found so oppressive that Many 
attempts had been made to modify it 
by exceptions—as for instance, whet 

a man had been hired for a year in @ 
parish, or rented a tenement‘of 101. or 
paid parish rates or served parish of- 
fices. It was said by Dr. Burn, that 
there were more decisions on this Act 
than on any law in the Statute Book. 

The Doctor might have said—more li- 
tigation [hear!]. There was probably 
more litigation created by this law than 
by all the laws from Magna Charta 
downwards. An artificial, absurd, and 
oppressive system had been created, 
and it became half the business of so- 
ciety to execute it. He (Mr. S.) there- 
fore proposed to make a provision that 
it should not be lawful to remove any 
man from the parish in which he re- 
sided, as the ground of his being 
chargeable, or likely to become charge- 
able. He expected that the manufac- 
turing towns would object to this, as 
they had done to the provision for’ 
making two years’ residence a settle- 
ment. Under the present system, 
when there was any cessation of em- 
ployment ip a manufacturing town, the 
labourers were scattered all over 
England. From Manchester, for in-— 
stance, he had seen loads sent te Lon- 
don by the coach, and some even to 
the West of England. He should 
take the town of Manchester as an 

example, because he was best ac-" 
quainted with it, and because the” 
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Poor Laws were very exactly admi- 
nistered there. The effect on that 
town was, that in Manchester the rates 
were less than in any agricultural 
parish in England. Their highest 
rate, which in ISIG, was 8s. 6d, 
and at the same a great mass 
of county rates from the Nor- 
thern part of the county § was 
thrown inthe town. Their rates now 
were 4s. 6d., or four-fifths ef the rent, 
while many parishes in the South and 
West of England, with agricultural 
population, paid 20s. in the pound. 
This effect, leaving the poor entirely 
out of the question, was not just. 
The poor, who had enriched the town 
of Manchester by their labour, were 
sent away on any cessation of trade, 
to burthen agricultural parishes that 
had derived no benefit from them. 
{[hear, hear!] By abolishing this 
System, the strongest motive would be 
givento economy in the administration 
of the poor rates. He knew an in- 
stance of a large factory at Manches- 
ter, where not a man had ever be- 
come chargeable tothe parish, because 
a regulation was made by which all 
persons employed there subscribed to 
a fund to protect themselves against 
casualties.—But what would be the 
effect even upon Manchester? In 1815, 
16, Manchester paid for the poor of 
other townships which it maintained, 
2,5271., of which probably great part 
would be returned to it. But, on the 
other hand, Manchester paid to other 
towns 1,4721.; 2721. for removals; 
200!. fora charge, he should be ten- 
der of counsel’s fees ; 2001. for solici- 
tors’ bills and other expences, which 
with these, amounted to 2,332]. leaving 
a balance of only 1921. in its favour; 
and in the next year, which was the 
greatest ever known, the balance only 
amounted to 6001. This was an ap- 
proximation to the increase of charge 
which might be thrown by his mea- 
sure on such atown as Manchester ; 
but even if it were 10,0001. a year, 
it was but fair that it should 
pay for the maintenance of the 
labourers by whom it was enriched. 
The Jaw for the removal of the poor of 
other countries he did not now intend 
to meddle with, though he had an opi- 
nion respecting it; but he should re- 
mark, that on account of the injurious 
manner from which the settlement laws 
operated upon the English labourérs 
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(for in the manufacturing towns all ex- 
pedients were resorted to to prevent 
them from getting settlements,)a great 
population of Scots and Irish had been 
collected at Manchester. The Irish 
poor formed a large body, and the sums 
applied to their maintenance varied 
from 1,676], to 9,0001.: but it was re- 
markable, that from the habits qf that 
excellent and industrious people, the 
Scots, there were only four families 
that had ever required relief. The 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
then recapitulated his three measures 
—l. To fix a maximam of the poor’s 
rates—2. To deny relief, except to the 
impotent—3. ‘To take away the oppres- 
sive laws of settlement and removal. 
He knew, he observed, that it had been 
held ont that the fear of removal ope- 
rated as a check to pauperism. This 
check would not he needed when his 
other measures were adopted. The 
proper check was the fear of poverty. 
That there would be times when there 
would be need of relief for poverty, 
beyond what his measures would sup- 
ply, he admitted, but to remedy this 
they might trust to what had never 
been known to fail—the benevolence 
of the country. Temporary distress 
should be met by temporary remedies, 
but they should not perpetuate a law 
which went on increasing the evil which 
it professed to remedy. He concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the Relief 
of the Poor in England.—(Hear, hear!) 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill, 
which Mr. Scarlett accordingly brought 
in; and on moving that it should be 
read a first time, the Learned Gentle- 
man took occasion te animadvert upon 
some observations which had been 
made as to the principle of the mea- 
sure. A Gallant Friend of his had 
observed, that it was calculated to af- 
fect the rights and interests of the 
poor; but he could declare that if it 
had any such tendency, or if it was 
calculated in any degree to interfere 
with the independence of the poor, 
no man would be more unwilling to 
introduce, or to support it than him- 
self. But he had quite a contrary im- 
pression ; and as to the rights of the 
poor, he thought it a most fatal 
maxim to inculcate that the poor had 
an unlimiled right to parochial aid 
(hear, hear, hear!). The propaga- 
tion of such a maxim was indeéd but 
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too likely to interfere with that ob- 
ject which his Gallant Friend desired, 
and ‘which he was-anxious to promote, 
namely, an advance in the wages of 
labour, by a reduction in the poors’ 
rate; for it was a remarkable fact, 
that in proportion as the poors’ rate 
was low, the wages of labour were 
high, as appeared from a comparison 
between Yorkshire- and Lancashire, 
andthe counties of Surrey and. Sus- 
sex. ‘In the two-former counties, 
it was:'a- fact, that- while the Poors’ 
Rate was only 2s. in the pound. 
the :average wages .of the husband- 
mag were from $s. to a guinea 
a week; whereas, in the latter coun- 
ties, where the Poor’s Rate was 
from. 12s. to 15s. in the pound, the 
wages of the husbandman were com- 
paratively very low. There was also 
this remarkable distinction between 
those counties thus differently circum- 
stanced with regard to Poors’ Rate, 
namely, that land of pretty much the 
same quality sold upon much more 
advantageous terms in the two North- 
ern Counties, than in the counties of 
Surrey and Sussex. Hiere the learned 
gentleman read a statement which he 
had received from a Mr. Walker, who 
had resided for four years in a parish 
near Manchester, where the Poors’ 
Rate, under proper management, had 
been so materially reduced, that there 
was reason to hope the parish would 
be subject, in some time, to no rate at 
all, if that system of management 
were regularly pursued. 

The Bili was read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time on 
the 24th, and to be printed. 


Alton, Oct. 11, 1809. 

No. IU. Str,—Having often heard 
my father expatiate on the happy 
times at the beginning of the reign of 
the present King, I have been led to 
look a little into the price of the ne- 
cessaries of life at that period, and to 
judge for myself; and though, often 
as it has been dinned into my ears by 
the lives-and-fortunes, last-drop-of- 
blood, and last-shilling men, that no- 
thing was ever so delightful as living 
under our glorious and happy consti- 
tution, and our beloved king, and 
existing circumstances, I cannnot help 
thinking that my father was right, and 
that my neighbours, nay, the great 
and valuable majority of the nation, 
who know nothing of the riot and 





luxury in which their turtle-fed supe- 
riors, (as they are called), live, will, 

after they have perused the subjoined 
comparative table, agree with me fn 

opinion, that the sons have not half 
the real comforts (1am not here speak- 

ing of the loss of political rights and | 
comforts), their fathers possessed ; but - 

have begun to suffer; are in’ah actual 
state of suffering, and will continue tq 
suffer even unto the third and fourth 
generation, unless there be a Speedy, 
and general radical’ Reforni of ‘all 
abuses in Church and State.—That 
no reasons may be wanting why the 
approaching accession should not be 
considered as ‘a memorable era, I 
wish to call your and your readers at- 
tention, and to impress on your minds, 
the stat- of things when George the 
Second died, when George the Third 
came to the throne, and when he en- 
ters into the 50th year of his reign.—I 
am for marking the day as it ought to 
be marked.—I would have my table 
read in every parish church in the 
kingdom, and by the king’s permission 
printed at the back of the Form of 
Prayer.—George the Second left us, 
it is true, a debt of about 90 millions. 
It is now upwards of 600. Since that 
time we have had 20 years of peace, 
and 30 years of war. And we have 
spent in the last year only, (of which 
70 millions were raised by taxes) more 
than the national debt was inthe year 
1760.—Then, see how the poor-rate 
and paupers, state and parish paupers, 
have increased. The number of pa- 
rish poor was then about 280 thousand, 
and the poor-rate about one million 
200 thousand pounds.—The number, 
in the 49th year of the reign of George 
the Third, in that part of the United 
Kingdom called Great Britain, is up- 
wards of a million, and the poor-rate 
upwards of five millions—both in- 
creased, and are still increasing in an 
equal ratio with the national debt.— 
But here comes the pinch.—It now 
costs a labourer in husbandry ten days 
labour to buy a bushel of flour, cost- 
ing IGs. $d. taking the average of 
wages at 10s. per week.—In 1760 it 
cost him only fiye days labour, the 
bushel of flour then being only 5s. 10d. 
and wages 7s. a week. Oh! but say 
the Jews, and Jubilee-men, and fat- 
headed contractors, he lives as well as 
he did heretofore,—the parish makes it 
upto him ; and soit does,as the nation 
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makes it up to you, but he loses his 
mee, his comfort, and his 
happiness ; his very nose is brought 
te the grindstone,—while you, Sir 
Balaam, fare uously every day, 
gain what heloses, and turn the e 
ef the grindstone. Luxury and de- 
are more cruel scourges 
the wars which begetthem, what- 
ever the whole crew of bloodsuckers, 
Dioated, three-guinea-gormandizing 
giuttons, who with Mawworm and the 
rest assembled at Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall on the 25th of October, may 
think, if they ever think at all, to the 
contrary. 
Comparison of the Price of the 
common necessaries of life in the years 
1760, 1809 ; 
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1760, 1809. 

£s. 4. £38. 4 

Wheat per qr. - 2 0 0-5 0 0 
Malt ditto --- 1 8 0-4 0 @ 
Flour per bushel 0 5 10-016 8 
Bread per gal. --0 0 8-0 2 4 
Bacon perib.---0 0 6-0 1 2 
Pork ------- 004-009 
Butchers’ Meat- - 0 0 4-0 0 §& 
Cheese per lb. --0 0 4-0 010 
Malt per bushel* - 0 3 6-012 0 
Butter per lb. --0 0 6-0 1 6 
Soft-Sugar, do. -0 0 3-90 0 
Soap&Candles,do.0 0 6-0 1 3 
Pair Men’sshoes- 0 5 0-012 0 
Do. Women’s --0 3 0-0 7 6 


* The duty is now 4s. 4d. per bushel. 

Rejoice, Oh! ye people! Let us 
throw up our hats, and ball out toasts 
and songs !———Z. 
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GOLD! PRECIOUS GOLD! 


‘‘ Because thou sayest, I am rich, 
‘Cand increased with goods ; and 
‘« knowest not, that thou art wretched, 
‘© and miserable, and poor and blind. 
“1 counsel thee to get gold tried in 
** the fire, that thou mayest be*rich, 
“and anoint thine eyes with EYE- 


** SALVE, > that thou mayest see.”— 


Revelations: Ch, 3. V. 17 and 18. 
Never was any thing more ap- 
plicable than this passage of 
Holy Writ to our case. We 
have beenlong bragging of riches 
and prosperity, and have now 
found ourselves in poverty and 
distress. But, we are now in the 
right course: the government is 
letting us have gold, and I keep 
a large warehouse for vend- 
ing the Eye-Salve, in sixpenny- 
worths, according to Act of Par- 
liament. The Bank keeps pay- 
ing honestly. The ‘ promises” 
on her notes are now made good. 
Nice little parcels are coming up 
from the country ; and there are 
generally about 40 or 50 per- 
sons at a time getting notes 
turned into Gold !—It, apparently, 
goes into hoards in general ; 
for very little is, as yet, seen 
in circulation. —This is right; 
this is wise; fer, one of two 
thing, will speedily take place : 


another stoppage, or a reduction 





jof the. interest of the Deb?. I 
would fain believe the former to 
‘\be impossible ; ‘but, afier what I 
_ do not know that I 
And, yet! How 
cun another stoppage take place 


have seen, I 
would swear. 


without a total blowing up of the 
thing! Who .will again. - believe 
Who will trust it ? 
Who will then look upon stock or 


in the thing ? : 


funds as worth a farthing? In 
short, another stoppage would be 
an open, an ayowed, a declared 
naiioual Bankruptcy. — There 
would be no subterfuge Jeft.— 
I see, however, some ugly para- 
graphs im the Ministerial News- 
As thus: ‘that the 
“public seem to be labouring 


Papers. 


‘‘under a mistake, that the one 
‘‘pound notes are called in; 
“whereas, the public xeed not 
* carry them in, if they do not 
** choose, as it is only intended 
“to let gold circulate conjointly 
“with the one pound notes.” — 
Oh! Itis,isit? Very well, then, 
those who dike one pound notes 
may keep them, and those who 


What 


a precious beast that must be 


like gold may get gold. 


who deems a bit of paper to be 
as good as a coin of real value ! 
As for me, so long as gold is 
to be had ox demand, I care not 
a straw about what paper-money 


is afloat: Ill neither keep it, 


X 
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give it, nor take it; and the very 
circumstance of paying in gold 
on demand, will keep down prices 
and prevent the Labouring 
Classes from being robbed. 

But, still, it is my duty to 
warn people of their danger. If 
the Ministers hold firm, and act 
like men, we shall still have gold, 
and, ina short time, paper will 
all disappear down to the éwenty 
pound notes, which will be sel- 
dom seen. But (and here is the 
danger ) the interest of the Debt 
must be reduced; and, though 
that would really make things 
more solid, yet it will occasion a 
temporary alarm; and this may 
occasion a violent scrambling to 
get at the gold. Therefore, I 
advise people te get the gold 
now when they can do it quietly. 
When they have got it, it is 
safe. ‘A bird in hand is 
worth two in bush.” And 
a gold coin in pocket is worth a 
hundred promises. “ A family 
«of Maidens turned of thirty,” 
which is the signature of a let- 
ter, which assures me “ upon their 
‘¢ words,’ that they “ do not 
«¢ care about /overs”’ and asks me 
how they are to get gold for large 
bank notes, must excuse me if my 
faith, though very stout, is not 
quite stout enough to free my 
mind of all doubt as to the jirst 


Gop! Precious Gop ! 
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point ; and though I rely on their 
“¢ words,” I think the words came 
off the point of their pins without 
having first consulted their hearts. 
With respect to the second point, 
however, I am happy to be able 
to give them complete satisfac- 
The daw is, that the Bank 
shall be compelled to give small 


tion. 


notes in exchange for large ones. 
Now, if the Bank would not give, 
dear ladies, 100 ones for a hun- 
dred pound note, you can go on 
changing till you get it into 
ones; and then, it must give 
you a hundred Sovereigns in 
gold! Just so with country- 
bank-notes. The Country Banke 
ers are compelled to give you 
gold, or Bank of England notes; 
and, having the latter, you can 
Thus, un- 





go and get the gold. 
less another stoppage take place, 
the way is clear as day-light. 
And, if another stoppage take 
place, a single sovercign may be 
worth forty or fifty shillings in 
paper money. Pray bear this in 
mind, and, * make hay while the 
‘* sun shines.” —Remember, that, 
in all human probability, 200 so- 
vereigns, if laid by now, will 
buy, in two years time, a nice 


little farm, with house and build- 
ings, and containing twenty or 
thirty acres of land.—** I counsel 
* thee, therefore, to get gold, 
“« that thou mayest be rich,’ 
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NEXT REGISTER 


Will contain a Letter io Mr. 
Coke, on the question of Large 
I thought of 
addressing it to the Edinburgh 


and Smadl/, Farms. 


Reviewers ; but, it will please me 
better to address Mr. Coker, and 
I can lash the Scotch Economists 
all the same. 





PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 





The PRELIMINARY Part of this 
Work will be published Nezt Sa- 


May 19, 1821. 
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turday, price 5s. bound neatly in 
boards. 
pally of th. » 


This Prt treats p inci- 
-e and necessity 
of reducing the Interest of the 
Debt. 
come forward, and that, too, be- 
fore it bel ug, unless the Minis- 
ters give way, and yield them- 


This question must now 


selves up to everlasting shame. 
Cash-payments and the interest 
of the Debt in fudl, cannot go on 
together. Now, therefore, is a 
time for putting before the eves of 
the public the justification of the 


measure of reduction. 
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